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M. LEON GAUTIER’S “CHANSON DE 
ROLAND.” * 


9399-9339 - — 


Onn 


Lines 
“ Jo l’en cunqnis et Anjou et Bretaigne ; 
Si l’en cunquis e Peitou e le Maine; 
Jo Yen cunquis Normendie la franche ; 
Si l’en cunquis Provence et Equitaigne ; 
E Lumbardie e trestute Romaine ; 
Jo l’en cunquis Baivere e tute Flandre; 
E le Buguigne e trestute Puillanie ; 
Costantinnoble, dunt il out la fiance, 
E en Saisonie fait il go qu’il demaniet 
Jo en cunquis Escoce, Guales, Islande 
E Engleterre que il teneit sa cambre.”’ 
Commenting on the above enumeration, M. 
Gautier observes that we ara warranted to sup- 
se that a number of Chansons de Geste have been 
ost, describing Roland's conquests. Some of the 
texts which still exist, either in print or in MS., do 
no more than allude to these warlike expeditions. 
Thus, in Aspremont, Roland is represented helping 
Charlemagne to subdue Apulia, but no other ro- 
maunt goes even so far. The epithet /a franche, 
applied to Normandy, confirms our author in his 
Opinion as to the nationality of the poem, especially 
When we see a little further on the contemptuous 
manner in which England is treated — England 


* Concluded from p. 234. 


| which Charlemagne considered as little better than 
his room (sa cambre),. 
Lines 2503-2505 : — 


“ Asez savum de la,lance parler 
Dont Nostre Sire fut en la cruiz naffrez ; 
Carles en ad l’amure, mercit Deu!” 


The allusion to the spear with which our Lord 
was wounded on the cross gives M. Léon Gautier 
the opportunity of discussing in a very interesting 
note the legends composed on: the relics of the 
Crucifixion. The famous episode of the Sangraal, 
in the cycle of the Round Table, is the one which is 
most generally known; but the Carlovingian poems 
have also their own traditions; and, according to 
the Voyage a Jérusalem ¢t & Constantinople, Charle- 
magne brought back from the Holy City the 
various objects connected with the Passion, and 
deposited them in the abbey church of St. Denis. 
It is rather curious that the spear is not named 
as forming part of these treasures: the Karla- 
magnus Saga, however, reproducing, no doubt, 
another French tale, says distinctly that the King 
of Constantinople made to the King of St. Denis 
a present of the holy spear-head. Charlemagne 
caused the relic to be enchased in the hilt of his 
sword, which he ever since called by the name of 
Giovise—hence the war-cry Mungeoy (Montijoie). 
The Celtic legend has not, M. Gautier remarks, 
been always interpreted by critics in exactly the 
same manner. Thus, M. de la Villemarqué throws 
back the tradition respecting the spear to an 
epoch considerably older than the beginnings of 
Christianity. M. Paulin Paris, on the contrary, 
assigns to it a distinctly Christian origin, and 
maintains that it existed as far back as the third 
or fourth century, in connection with an apocry- 
phal life of Joseph of Arimathea, 

If we may believe a curious tradition related 
by William of Malmesbury (cf. Pertz, x. 460), 
Hugues Capet sent to Ethelstan, King of England, 
the spear which had belonged to Charlemagne; 
and the old chronicler tells us that this weapon 
was the very one thrust by the Roman centurion 
into our Lord’s side. 

Line 2652: 


“ Sur l’erbe verte getent un palie blanc.” 


Pailie, derived from’ paillium, has here the sense of 
carpet. Quoting M. Francisque Michel, Recherches 
sur le commerce, la fab tcation et T'usage des Ltoffe 3 
de soie, d'or et d argent (i. 275), M. Léon Gautier 
observes that in medieval Latinity the substan- 
tive pallium had a much wider meaning than its 
original one, being applied to designate hangings 
and tapestry which were not always made of silk. 
Thus the chronicler Ingulph, mentioning the gift 
made by Abbot Egelric (who died in 992) of 
several carpets representing lions and flowers 
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“dedit etiam multa pallia suspendenda in parietibus 
ad altaria sanctorum in festis; quorum plurima de serico 
erant, aureis volucribus quedam insita, quedam intexta, 
uedam plana.”—Rerum Anglic, Script., ed. H. Savile, 
rankfort, 1601, p. 889, 1. 17, 
Palie meant any kind of valuable texture. 
Amongst the numerous topics which can be 
examined @ propos of the Chanson de Roland, is the 
important one of penal legislation. M. Léon Gau- 
tier analyses from this point of view the trial of 
the traitor Ganelon, and has no difficulty in show- 
ing that the Teutonic origin of the old Chanson de 
Geste is here abundantly confirmed. The entire 
episode of Ganelon’s judgment might be sub- 


divided into seven different parts, thus designed : | 


the torture—the royal pleading—the duel—the 
champions—the mass of the trial—the death of 
the hostages—the death of Ganelon. Whichever 
of these incidents we choose to consider, we shall 
find everywhere the influence of the German 
legislation ; 
ignored. Thus, the preventive flogging which the 
traitor receives is a peculiar characteristic of the 
old feudal usages: it is a form of chastisement 


toman or canon law is completely | 


consecrated by the laws of the Wisigoths, the | 
Bavarians, the Burgundians, the Franks, and the | 


Lombards. (See Davoud-Oglou, Histoire de la 
Législation des anctens Germains.) 


Again, the placitum convened by Charlemagne | 


is so evidently a reminiscence of the assemblies 
held during the first two races of French kings, 
that a bare mention of the fact seems all that is 
necessary. We may notice, however, that, accord- 
ing to the Chanson, laymen alone take a part in 
the proceedings, whereas the members of the 
placita were always prelates as well as /eutes. 
Every province of the empire was represented in 
the court which sat to try Ganelon; and amongst 
Charlemagne’s supporters we find Bretons, Poi- 


| 


tevins, Saxons, Normans, French, Germans, people | 


from Auvergne, &c. Let us further observe that, 


in the Chanson, in close conforthity to the mode | 
of procedure adopted during the Merovingian and | 


Carlovingian epochs, the emperor enjoys merely 
the right of presiding over the assembly — he 
cannot, on any account, join in the deliberation. 
“ Seignurs baruns, dist Charlemagnes li reis, 
De Guenelun kar me jugez le dreit.” 


Charlemagne states clearly the whole case, 


Ganelon produces freely his defence, the barons | 


side almost unanimously with the accused war- 


rior, and the monarch finds himself disarmed | 


before the judges : — 
“ Quant Carles veit que tuit lui sunt faillit, 
Mult l’enbrunchit e la chere e le vis, 
A I'doel qu’il ad si se cleimet caitif.” 

Once more, all this scene is essentially Teutonic ; 
we have nothing here which reminds us of a 
Roman court. The tribunal, when the president 
is quite powerless, could be none other but a 


feudal one, such as the Capitalaries the laws of 
g 





the Burgundians, Salians, Ripurians, &c., would 
represent it to us. The emperor is fortunately 
released from his difficulty by the brother of the 
Duke d’Anjou: — 
“ Curteisement a l’Emperere a dit: 
* Bel Sire Reis, ne vus dementez si,’.” 

Thus says Thierry, and he challenges to single 
combat the traitor Ganelon. Here no doubt can 
possibly remain as to the nationality of the judi- 
cial proceedings. The trial by duel was essentially 
and exclusively of Teutonic origin, and the ter- 
rible death inflicted upon Ganelon was a neces- 
sary consequence of the feudal law which said 
that — “Si la bataille est de chose qu’on a mort 
deservi et le garant est vaincu, i et celui pour 
qui i a fait la bataille seront pendus.” This text is 
from the Assises de Jérusalem (xxvii. and xciy.), 
and we must observe that the earliest rédaction of 
the code of laws known under that name belongs 
at least to the same epoch as the Chanson de 
Roland. 

The remarks we have thus made will, we trust, 
give to the readers of “N. & Q.” some slight 
idea of M. Léon Gautier’s work, and show the 
important place it occupies in the monuments 
raised to the glory of old French literature. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. Gustave Masson. 


PAINTERS CONTEMPORARY WITH HOLBEIN. 


At a moment when any information-which can 
be afforded respecting the painters who were the 
contemporaries of Holbein will be useful, the fol- 
lowing éxtract from an ode, addressed by Ronsard 
to a French painter and poet named Denizot, may 
perhaps lead to some discovery. Alluding to death, 
Ronsard says — 

“ Jan Second, de qui la gloire 
N'ira iamais defaillant, 
Eut contre elle la victoire 
Par ces armes I’assaillant : 
Dont la main industrieuse 
Animoit ioyeusement 
La carte laborieuse, 
Et la table egalement : 

Et duquel les Baisers ores, 

Pour estres venus du ciel, 
En ses ters coulent encores 
Plus donx que I’attique miel : 
Mais, 6 Denizot, qui est-ce 
Qui peindra les yeux traitis 
De Cassandre ma Déesse, 
Et ses blonds cheveux tortis ? 
Lequel d’entre vous sera-ce, 
Qui pourroit bien colorer 
La maiesté de sa grace 
Qui me force a l’adorer ?” 

This “Jan Second” was doubtless the second 
Jehannet or Jeannet Clouet.* Are any of his 

(* This allusion shows clearly that “ Jan Second ” was 
not Clouet, but Johannes Secundus, the well-known 
author of the Basia.—Ep. “N. & Q.”] 
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ms known? They appear to have borne the 
title of Les Baisers. 

Denizot was evidently an intimate friend of 
Ronsard, as the latter addressed. another long ode 
to him, but in it there is no allusion to painting. 
The portrait of Ronsard, of which there is an 
engraving “sy in the edition of his Odes, Paris, 
1578, may be by Denizot. Ratpu N, JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 

P.S.—Since making the above query I find in 


another ode by Ronsard, of which the first verse | 


is “Quand les filles d’Achelois,” some further 
information about Denizot. The verses are too 
long to give entire. It appears from them that 


Denizot was three years in England, where he | 


seems to have acted as tutor and singing-master 
to three young Englishwomen whom Monsard 
compares to the Sirens. One of them was pro- 
bably about to leave England for France when 
the ode was written. Who were these English 
Sirens ? 


FOLK LORE. 
A Cure ror A Sore Moutn.— A woman was 
going recently, in Yorkshire, to a medical man 


with her child, who had a sore mouth, for ad- | 


vice; and on the way, meeting with an old woman 
whom she knew, told her her errand. The old 
woman told her to go back home and obtain a 
live frog and put it into the child’s mouth and 
pull it out by the legs, and the child would be 
cured; and not only that, but that ever afterwards 
any person who might be suffering from a sore 
mouth would also be cured if her child should 
blow its breath into the mouth of the person so 
afflicted. S. Rayner. 

Tue Eve or May-pay.— You may go, just 
before dusk on the eve of May-day, into a field 
where grows the hawthorn, and pluck there- 
from a small sprig of May, in bloom if pos- 
sible, but in the bud will do if the season is not 
sufficiently advanced. This sprig you must put 
into your mouth, and carry it in that manner all 
the way home, speaking to no one on the way, no 
matter whom you may meet. To speak would 
break the spell. Arriving at home you enter the 
house, and proceed to walk upstairs, backwards, to 
your bedroom ; then standing with your back to 
the bed, with a jerk throw the sprig over ‘your 
left shoulder on to the pillow. This done, go at 
once to bed, placing your head on the sprig. Your 
dreams will be of the person who is destined to be 
married to you. The above is a piece of advice 
which used to be given to young people in Derby- 
shire, and the advice frequently took. Mothers 
who had a sickly child were sometimes advised, 


those who knew, to take the child out early on | 


May-day and bathe it in the dew. This proceed- 
ing, it was said, would strengthen the child and 


| vastly improve its health. Girls, as we all know, 
| used to bathe their faces in May-dew, to increase 
their bloom and beauty. Tos, RATCLIFFE. 


HEALING BY THE ToucH.—Reading the “ piece 
of folk lore from Meath” (p. 257, ant2) put me 
in mind of a similar superstition in Derbyshire. 
To effect cures by the touch, it is not needful 

| that the person possessing the faculty should 
| be a “seventh son”—not to say the “son of a 
seventh son.” The person who can heal in this 
manner must have a gentle, soft touch, and have 
the knack of knowing the precise spot neces- 
| sary to be touched to effect a cure—that is, as I 
have been told, the nerve nearest to the part 
afflicted. Sprains, gatherings, toothaches, rheu- 
matics, and so forth, may be cured by the touch of 
a proper person.. I do not, however, know the 
sleight of hand necessary, nor do I know any one 
thus gifted ; but the superstition still lingers, aided 
by the imagination. The belief is not near so 
prevalent as it was fifty years ago, and it would 
very likely be difficult to find any one crediting 
the superstition. One of my relatives is living 
who, when a child, had her wrist touched by the 
“charmist,” to cure a sprain, to the immediate 
relief of the pain and swelling. There is a sooth- 
ingness experienced from the touch of some peo- 
ple’s hands which certainly will ease pain at times, 
and from this fact no doubt did the belief arise in 
the efficacy of curing pains and some ailments by 
this simple method. Tos. RAtcLirFE. 
WeatTHER Lore.—In the county of Rutland I 
met the other day with the following bit of folk- 
lore, which, I believe, has not yet been recorded 
in these pages :—If in handling a loaf of bread you 
accidentally break it into two parts, it is a siyn 
that there will be wet weather for a whole week. 
CUTHBERT Bebe. 


Customs at SEA.— 

Ringing-in the New Year.—On the last day of 
last year I was cruising along the west coast of 
New Zealand, in one of the fine intercolonial 
steam-ships. In the night I was startled from 
sleep by the clash of bells, sounding fore and aft. 
Hastening on deck to find out the-cause of this 
sudden alarm, I met one of the hands with dark 
stolid countenance, violently ringing a large bell ; 
till desired by the captain to “stop that 
row.” It was a very unpoetical rendering of one 
of the delightful customs of “our old mother 
country,” and sent me back to my berth some- 
what saddened, as I recalled to mind the scenes 
of jollity and mirth that marked the birth of the 

| new year in dear old England some twenty 
years ago. 

Burying the Dead Horse.—A friend who came 
out here, a few years since, gave me a note on the 
above custom amongst sailors. The ship had been 
out from porta month. In the evening, amidst 
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shouting and laughter, a strange figure (made up 
of sacking stuffed with straw or shavings), bear- 
ing some rude resemBlance to a horse, was hoisted 
to the yardarm, and let fall into the sea. This 
ceremony was to note that the month’s pay in 
advance to the seamen, on joining the ship, had 
been cleared off, and that the rest of the voyage 
was to the good. Tuomas H, Ports. 

Ohinitahi, N. Zealand. 

Lancasoire May Sone.—The following has 
been written for me by a friend from the dicta- 
tion of a regular May-singer. If it has not already 
appeared, you may perhaps think right to pre- 
serve it in the pages of “N, & Q.”: — 

“ Fair Flora in her prime, she adorns the river's side, 
While the fields and the meadows are so green ; 

The little birds are singing, sweet flowers they are 

springing, 

And summer covers both sea and land. 

* All on this pleasant morning together cometh we, 
For the summer it springs fresh, green, and gay ; 
To tell you of the blossoms that bloom on every tree, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May. 
“ Arise! the master of this house, all joys to you betide, 
For the summer comes quite fresh, green, and gay ; 
May He that governs all things ever be vour guide, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May. 
“ God bless your wife and family, your riches and your 
store, 
For the summer comes quite fresh, green, and gay ; 
We hope the Lord will prosper them, both now and 
evermore, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May. 
* Arise! the maiden of this house. all in her dress of blu ’ 
For the summer comes quite fresh, green, and gay ; 
And unto him that vou love best, be sure that you 
prove true, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May.” 
M. D. 

Mice (4 §S. ix. 134.) —In 1849, during an im- 
pending visitation of cholera, I was at a village 
on the Cornish coast, near the eastern boundary 
of the county. A woman of about thirty-five 
years of age, who could read and write fairly, ex- 
pressed her apprehension of the cholera proving 
fatal to her, she being then, apparently, in perfect 
health, and no known case of cholera within ten 
miles. I inquired the reason of her expectation, 
and with some air of mystery she informed me 
“she had seen some mice.” As most superstitions 
have some atom of fact in which they originate, I 
inquired farther, and was told that “her grand- 
father when threshing corn in his barn had seen 
two mice looking at him, and then they vanished, 
and he went in and took to his bed, and died 
within the week.” Has this superstition about 
mice anything in common with that story told as 
anote to the May-day night scene in Faust, in 
Hayward's prose translation, p. 205, 4th ed. Lon- 
don, 1847? G. M. E. C. 





HAIR POWDER AND CUES. 


: Quartermaster John Core, of the Royal Tyrone 
Regiment of Militia, has published an historical] 
record of that corps from its embodiment in 1798 
to the present time.” The following extracts 
from the regimental “ orders of the day ” concern. 
ing hair powder are curious. 

Strabane, Sept. 28, 1798 :— 

o Commanding offic ers of companies will give particular 
orders to their men this evening, that their hairs are 
well combed, and the sides and foretop pomatumed, and 
the tails uniformly tied close to the head. As the men 
will appear powdered at the review, the officers will be 
particularly careful on this point, and the old sergeants 
very particular to instruct their men.” 

Feb. 3, 1794 :— 

“ A greater attention must be paid to the tying and 
powdering of the men’s hair. The powder must be better 
mixed in the hair, and the mark of the teeth of the 
comb appear on the back of the head, and on the club, 
by drawing the comb downwards on the hair. Great 
attention must be paid not to have the powder laid on in 
clots.” 

The following year the regiment was stationed 
in Galway; order of the day, March &, 1795 :— 

“As the evening parades of the regiment will be the 
resort of the military and the ladies to admire the Tyrone 
boys, the Lieut.-Colonel expects the men will come re- 
markably clean, as well as in the morning—the hair to 
be well powdered, neat and well done, and the shoes well 
blacked.” 

Cork, Sept. 16, 1799 :— 

“The regiment being now complete with cues, the 
officers in examining their companies at morning and 
evening parades were to give the greatest attention pos- 
sible to the manner in which the men dressed their hair, 
and to punish every neglect. The men were to be as well 
powdered at every evening parade as at the morning. 
The officers are to take particular care that their cues 
were not too far from the head, and that the whole are 
tied at the same distance, and that the cues are at all 
times well polished.” 

In the autumn of 1799 there seems to have 
been a very general failure of the corn harvest in 
Ireland, for on Nov. 12 the following circular was 
addressed to Lieut.-Gen. Lake, who was in com- 
mand of the troops in the Cork district where the 
I'yrone militia then was :— 

‘1 am directed by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
to desire that you will give immediate orders to the troops 
under your command, to discontinue the use of powder 
or flour until farther orders, the late general bad harvest 
having rendered this measure indispensable. 

“Thave, &c. &c., 
“ G. NuGent, Adj.-General. 

Three days afterwards the following order ap- 
peared : Cork, Nov. 15, 1799, Lieut.-Col. Hamil- 
ton being now in command of the regiment 
directs— 

“that .... the attention and early attendance of all 
officers at morning and evening parades is now more neces- 
sary than ever, in consequence of the soldiers not wearing 


* Printed by Alex. Scarlett, Omagh, 1872. 
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powder. The officers are directed to pay great attention 
to the dress of the men’s hair without powder—that it is 
well greased and smooth ; the side-locks let grow longer, 
and well put back with the grease, and the cues ‘to be 
closer to the head than with the powder.” 

In July, 1803, the sergeants of the regiment 
were granted the indulgence of being allowed to 
dress their hair with soap, but they were warned 
at the same time “that no excuse would be taken 
for their hair not being dressed according to the 
pattern shown on that day’s parade.” Truly the 
soldiers of those days had at least one serious 
grievance. Ww. oe ee 


HALKETT’S “DICTIONARY OF ANONYMOUS & 
PSEUDONYMOUS LITERATURE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.” 

(ProsPECTUS AND SrecimeN, Edinburgh: W. Paterson, 

1872.) 

On p. 271 of this volume you announced the 
proposed publication of the above work, which I 
observe is to be in quarto, but as to the proposed 
size I will say no more now than that I think it 
would be much better in double columns, octavo, 
as I believe the editors still have that under con- 
sideration. Certainly octavo is far the most popu- 
lar size, and one adopted for all the standard 
French works of this class. 
look upon quartos as nearly as bad as one of the 
enormous old folios, which few ever think of buy- 
ing now unless for a public library. 

The specimen itself is, however, almost all that 
could be desired, and if the whole work is carried 





Book-buyers already | 


out like it we shall have a most valuable, and I may | 


say indispensable, work of reference. The task 
the editors have undertaken is most onerous indeed. 


It is constantly asserted by compilers and biblio- | 


graphers that no one knows the incessant labour | 


during a series of years such an undertaking re- 
quires but those who have tried it, and this is 
true; and our thanks and those of all literary 
students will be due and most heartily given to 
the editors for their self-imposed labour. 

As Ihave had numerous observations made to 
me upon the subject, 1 may say that Mr. Halkett’s 
work does not in the least interfere with the Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names, which is only intended 
to include works of the nineteenth century, whereas 
Mr. Halkett’s begins from the beginning. 

My object in writing this note is to direct atten- 
tion to the proposed publication of this great 
work; and I appeal to “ N. & Q.” for its great in- 
fluence and support with some confidence, as the 
Dictionary may almost be said to be born of it. 
From the very first number, published in 1849, to 
the present time has this journal suggested, advo- 
cated, encouraged, and more, helped and fostered 
such a work. And let us hope that luck will at 
last attend the publication, and that it will fit- 


a linguist, a librarian, and a bibliographer. We 
have all helped from time to‘time, and added our 
brick to the edifice: though one in twenty thou- 
sand does not seem much, yet it was the help that 
was valuable, and it is help that the learned and 
literary are now asked to give to aid the mechani- 
cal production of that to which they have intel- 
lectually contributed. I am informed that a 
printed list of subscribers, comprising the names 
of numerous eminent persons, will shortly be pub- ° 
lished, and those who send in their names at once 
will be included therein. 

I do hope that Mr. Halkett’s untimely and 
lamented death will not prove ‘such a national 
loss as to deprive English literature of the publi- 
cation of this work. OxrpHar Hamst. 

New Barnet, Herts. 


AMERICANISMS: “CoLLIDE” anp “ TELESCOP- 
iNG.”—The following remarks appeared in The 
Observer of April 13, 1872: — 

‘The Americanism ‘ collide, though really a useful 
word if we could overcome our antipathy to its etymology, 
has not made much progress in England since the dat« 
of its attempted introduction. In the mean while Ameri- 
can newspaper writers, whilst making abundant use of 
the word, have found it insufficient for their requirements 
and have invented another, or rather have taken an 
English noun and turned it into an American verb. The 
noun is ‘ telescope,’ and we read in so respectable a journal 
as the New York Times of an ‘engine coming up and 
telescoping two cars.’ To ‘ telescope’ a car is, we gather 
from the context, to run in from behind with such force 
as to cause one or more cars to mount on the top of the 
other cars to which they are attached. The very length 
of the definition suggests the necessity for a single word 
descriptive of an incident not possible in the birth period 
of the English language. But ‘ telescope’ will not do.” 

CHARLES VIVIAN. 





52, Stanley Street, S.W. 

ALEXANDRE Dvumas.—The plain inscription of 
Alexandre Dumas’ monument is “ Alexandre Du- 
mas, 1802-1870,” on the marble slab which covers 
his tomb and his father’s, General Dumas, Marquis 
Davy de la Pailleterie. The burial place is in 
the middle of the cemetery of Villers-Cotterets, 
between four tall and sombre pines. (Morning 
Advertiser, April 26, 1872.) CHARLES VIVIAN. 

52, Stanley Street, S.W. 

PorvttaR Names oF FLowers, Etc. — The 
Cheirantus (wall-flower) is called by the Russians 
“ wall-violet.” The Germans-have a very poetical 


|} name for the laburnum; ‘they call it “ golden 


tingly represent Mr. Halkett’s great reputation as | Mary Woolnoth and the friend of Cowper, it ise 


rain.” A MURITHIAN. 
PARALLEL PassaGe IN TIBvuLtvs AnD Dr. 
Wartts’s “ Hymns.”—In the poems of Tibullus 
occurs the following beautiful passage, as is 
supposed in reference to Glycera, the “ Immitis 
Glycere” of the bard, as she is called by Horace. 
But according to John Newton, the rector of St. 
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wrong to apply such language to any creature on 





Intso Provincratisms.—I have lately picked 


earth ; it is only suitable to the Supreme Being :— | up the following North-of-Ireland expressions, 


“ Sic ego secretis possum bene vivere sylvis, 
Qua nulla humano sit via trita pede. 
Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atra 
Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis.” 
Lib. iv. Carm. 13, v. 9 et seq. 

Amongst Watts’s Hymns are the following 

lines :— 
“ My God, the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights, 
The glory of my brightest days, 
And comfort of my nights, 
“In shades of night if thou appear 
My dawning is begun ; 
Thou art my soul’s bright morning star, 
And thou my setting sun.” 

Perhaps, after all, there may be but an un- 
designed coincidence, though the similarity is 
remarkable. Tom Moore renders the passage 
from the beautiful elegiac Latin poet in the 
following happy way :— 

“Charm of my life, by whose sweet power 
All cares are hushed, all ills subdued ; 
My,ight in e’en the darkest hour, 
y crowd in deepest solitude.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Harp Lanovur.—Scarcely a day passes in Eng- 
land without the sessional or police report of 
offenders sentenced to imprisonment with hard 
labour: an appendage continually laughed at by | 
some incorrigible rogue or ruffian, who boasts his 
being able to “do it standing on his head.” 

They manage these matters better in Austria. | 
An officer of high rank in its service described to 
me the other day its mode of dealing therewith : 
the delinquent’s “ hard labour’’ affecting not his 
head but his heels. For a certain number of days, 
and of hours in each day, he is set in some lonely 
and silent spot, between two short pillars, hol- 
lowed cup-fashion, about three or four yards | 
apart, with a cannon-ball in his hands; which, at 
the mute signals of a sentry placed over him, he | 
deposits in one of these, lifts up again, faces | 
round, and marches with to the other—repeating 
this mild manceuvre without word or pause till 
the penal time shall have expired. My friend 
told me how dreaded was this mindless, mean- 
ingless punishment, by the Austrian soldiery. 
Would it not be well to make experiment of it 
(not forgetting “ the cat”) among the homebred 
infesters of our homes and highways? If, as the 
intelligent authoress of Prison Characters avers, 
the light labour of oakum-picking or mat-making 
is more painful, even to our female offenders, 
than scrubbing stairs and floors, how much more 
painfully would this monotonous do-nothing, this | 

| 
| 


opus inoperosum, affect the spirits of active stal- | 
wart men—reserving the satisfaction of up and 
be doing for the encourageinent of honest industry ! | 
‘ FE. L. 8. 





the origin of which I should very much like to 
know :— 

1. Of anything very wonderful—“ That bangs 
Banagher, and Banagher beats the world.” 

Now why should Banagher (a town-land in the 
co. Londonderry) be invincible ? 

2. “ As black as Tode’s cloak.” 

Perhaps this should be “ a toad’s”’ or “Todd's” 
cloak, but I have given it exactly as I have al- 
ways heard it. 

3. “ As great a liar as the clock of Strabane.” 

Why should the public timepiece of Strabane 
be selected as remarkable for mendacity ? 

I have also sometimes heard a large pin called 
a “ great stab.” Can anyone illustrate these? 

H. S. Sxrptoy. 

Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 


’ 


MEANING OF THE Worp “ Oss,” on “ OrsE.”— 
In The Atheneum of April 20 appeared a para- 
graph, signed “J. E.,” on the derivation Fan 
a word used, as the writer states, in north Shrop- 
shire, and bearing the meaning of trying, or 
attempting todo something. He quotes Harts- 
horne for ausse, oss, to attempt, essay, try at, &c., 
and says it has been conjectured to come from 
the Latin audeo, ausus; but he himself considers 
that there can be little doubt that it springs from 
the Welsh ost, which means, to offer to do, to 
attempt. Now I have long been familiar with 


this word, which is in common use in Stafford- . 


shire and Warwickshire. I have always heard 
it pronounced orse, but I have no doubt that it is 
the same word. In those counties it has the 


| additional and more usual meaning of beginning— 


making a first attempt, and so forth. A friend of 
mine, a great searcher after etymologies, confi- 
dently derived the word from the Latin ordior, 
part. orsus; and I quite agreed with him. So it is 


| very commonly said, that such a man orsed well; 


meaning, that he began well, or attempted well. 
F. C. H. 


Tue Sone or “Tue Trovsapour” or Mount 
Vesvvius.—Signor R. B. Tomi of Leghorn, in a 
letter to the Swiss Times, dated the 15th of April, 
sends the following very literal rendering of the 
song, with which all tourists to Mount Vesuvius 
are greeted by “The Troubadour” on arriving at 
the “ Hermitage ” : — 


“ In the shadows of Vesuvius sit some pilgrims tired and 
sore ; 
They are welcom’d to the mountain by the wandering 
troubadour : 
He sleeps within the crater, and looks so lean and lank, 
And sings the same old song all day for a single franc! 
A chinking franc! a chinking franc! 
Give the troubadour so lank! 
If not, he will you thank 
For even half a franc! 
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The lizards all are sleeping, the festive péi/chi biting ; 
The mountain’s in eruption, the cocchieri fighting !* 
Then give me a single franc, and let me go afar, 

To strum to other pilgrims a tune on my old guitar. 
A chinking franc! a chinking franc! 
Give the troubadour so lank ! 
If not, he will you thank 
For even half a franc!” 


ViATOR (1.) 


T. Farp’s Prcrvre oF “Srr Water Scorr 
SURROUNDED BY HIS FRIENDs.”—This celebrated 


— disposed of at the recent sale of Gillott’s | 


ollection for 910 guineas, cannot be styled his- 
torical, as the authors and artists therein por- 
trayed never met together under the hospitable 
roof of the illustrious author. It is, therefore, 
purely an imaginary assembly. The names men- 
tioned are—Sir D. Wilkie, Sir W. Allan, T. Camp- 
bell, Tom Moore, Sir W. Ferguson, Wordsworth, 
Professor Wilson, Lord Byron, Sir A. Constable, 
Rev. G. Crabbe, H. Mackenzie, and Hogg. Now 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was first in- 
troduced to Thomas Campbell, the author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, at a literary party at my house 
in Waterloo Place in the year 1832. On my pre- 
senting the Shepherd to the poet as Mr. Camp- 
bell, he exclaimed: “There is only one Camp- 
bell in the world, and that’s Tom Campbell.” To 
which, in high glee, the latter responded: “ And 


there’s only one Hogg in the world, and that’s | 


Jamie Hogg.” James CocHRANE. 


Leicester House, Listell. 
Queries. 
MISERERE CARVINGS. 
I have in preparation a work on the Early 


Sculptures and Carvings in Worcester Cathedral, | 


to be illustrated by photographs, about one hun- 
dred in number, printed by a permanent process 
from negatives that for the first time have been 
taken from the originals, and taken expressly for 
this work. The entire series, thirty-seven in 
number, of the original Misereres (A.D. 1375-1390) 
in this cathedral will constitute an important sec- 
tion of my volume: and it has been urged upon 
me to endeavour to discuss somewhat fully the 
general subject of Miserere Carvings, as introduc- 
tory to my particular notices of the Worcester 
examples. In order to accomplish this, I am now 
both examining various series of these remarkable 
and most interesting relics of early art, and seek- 
ing for information concerning them. One of my 
greatest difficulties consists in ascertaining where 
any original Misereres are still in existence. Will 


te, The metre is the same as the original one; but in 
singing the second verse, it will be better to use “ bite” 
and “fight” instead of the double rhymes. I give this 
hint to tourists who have caught the tune, and perhaps 
the pulchi also ! 






the readers of “ N. & Q.” render me some aid in 
this matter? Misereres are known by me to exist 
| in our own —s in the Cathedrals of Bristol, 
| Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Glou- 
| Cester, Hereford, Lincoln, Manchester, Norwich, 
Oxford, Ripon, Wells, Winchester, and Wor- 
| cester. I have notes upon the series at Exeter, 
| Gloucester, Hereford, Norwich, Ripon, and Wor- 
| cester, and I possess photographs only of the 
Worcester series. Misereres also remain in the 
following churches and chapels :—Westminster 
Abbey (Henry VIIth’s Chapel); St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor; Winchester School Chapel ; 
Beverley Minster, St. Mary’s, Beverley ; Boston; 
Christchurch, Hants; Ludlow; King’s Lynn; 
Great Malvern; Maidstone; the churches of St. 
Andrew and St. Swithin, in the city of Norwich; 
Minster, in the Isle of Thanet; St. Martin’s, Lei- 
cester; Nantwich; the Chapel of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford ; St. German’s, Dosamall ; Sherborne ; 
Southwark ; Stratford-on-Avon; Wakefield, and 
Whalley Abbey: of these I have notes upon the 
series at Boston, Malvern, Maidstone, Stratford- 
on-Avon, and Wakefield, and I purpose to visit 
Ludlow. I am particularly desirous to ascertain 
whether photographs of any of these series are 
obtainable, 4nd to be informed of the existence of 
any examples not included in the foregoing list: 
all notes and notices also will be of the greatest 
value. 

The Worcester series includes two examples (I 
enclose photographs of them for the editor of 
“N. & Q.”) which I proeeed to describe, in the 
hope that I may obtain at any rate some sugges- 
tions as to their real meaning. 

1. Figure, beardless, in loose, flowing, surplice- 
like robe, with large open sleeves, from which 
protrude the tight sleeves of an under garment; a 
very large hood also covers the head, and hangs 
down over the shoulders. This figure, seated, 
| apparently on a short bench, of which the end that 
is visible has elaborate architectural carving, holds 
in the right hand a pen, with which he (or she) is 
in the act of writing in a very large book spread 
open upon a lectern: and with the left hand the 
figure is touching a small object that is held in the 
beak of a large bird—perhaps an eagle—which with 
drooping wings stands at its feet. In the act of 
flying upwards, above the knees of the seated 
figure, is another bird, of small size, which has its 
head in the mouth of some creature, having a 
collar about its neck, issuing from the hood of the 
seated figure just above the left elbow. The sup- 
porters, or side compositions, are, the dexter, a 
| man lying under a tree; and, the sinister, a war- 

rener (his head now gone), carrying, by a staff 
over his shoulder, a rabbit, while another rabbit 
is hastily entering its burrow; and a creature— 
perhaps a ferret, coming out of another burrow— 
| 1s in the act of seizing a third rabbit. 
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2. Figure, uncertain whether the figure of a 
man or a woman, but probably the latter, nude, 
but covered with a net of large open meshes, which 
is adjusted after the manner of a garment. This 
figure, having long waving hair parted down the 
middle of the head, is riding on a very large goat, 
grasping one of its horns (the other horn is gone) 
with its right hand, while with its left hand it 
holds under the net a rabbit. This figure also is 
represented with its right foot on the ground, its 
left leg, which is next to the spectator, being 
drawn upon the back and the side of the goat. 


The supporters are grotesque human faces, from | 


which issue bunches of foliage. This singular 
composition has been compared with a miserere in 


Norwich Cathedral (figured in Norfolk Arche- | 


ologia, ii. 251, and also a woodcut by O. Jewitt 
in Murray’s Handbook), in which a man, probably 
a huntsman, is seated on a stag, holding one of its 
antlers, wearing what appears to be “ a reticulated 


coat,” and having under his left arm a small dog; | 


other dogs, certainly hounds, also surround the 
central group. I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain whether this miserere has been photographed, 





nor have I such certain information as would | 


enable me to determine whether this man is carry- 


ing a net over his garments, or is wearing—ac- | 
cording to the Norfolk Archeologia—a garment | 


made of some netlike fabric or with a reticulated | 
My friend Mr. James Fowler of Wake- | 


pattern. 
field has directed my attention to a capital near 
Archbishop Scrope’s tomb in the choir at York, in 
which is sculptured. a ‘man covered with a net, 
riding on a goat, which he holds by one of its 
horns, and joining in the pursuit of a hare or 
rabbit, with a greyhound and another dog. In 
this composition several trees are introduced, and 
on a bough of one of them is seated a king, 
crowned, and with a drawn sword, “ as though 
watching the sport.” The Worcester subject has 
been considered to represent a woman doing 

nance for incontinence ; but is there known to 

any documentary evidence to show that such a 
penance was ever instituted or undergone ? 

May I also ask for authenticated examples of a 

fox preaching to geese, a hare riding on a hound 
‘ at Worcester), a cat hanged by aice or rats 
as at Malvern), or other subjects of the same 
retributive order? Communications, if not given 
in the form of “Replies” in “N. & Q.,” will 
reach me if addressed to Mr. Aldis, Photographer, 
High Street, Worcester. CHARLes Bovurett. 





Apnots 0F WHALLEY AND SawtEy.— There 
appears to be much confusion relative to the 
exact dates when the last abbots of Whalley and 
Sawley were executed. Dr. Whitaker in his 
Whalley says that John Paslew, the last abbot of 
Whalley, was executed on March 12, 1532; and 


i 





that William Trafford, the last abbot of Saywie 
had suffered two days before, or March 10, 153% 
This is somewhat varied in Whitaker's Craven, 
where it is stated that—* Fr. Wil. Trafford, capi- 
tali affectus supplicio a.p. 1537.” In Harland’s 
| Sawley Abbey, p. 42, we find that “Trafford suf- 
fered capital punishment by hanging at Lancaster 
in 1537-8,” and this agrees with what is stated 
by Stevens in his Continuation of the Monasticon, 
ii. 49, who put the event as happening in 1538, 
In the Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey, iv. 1175, 
there is an entry to the effect that “The Abba of 
| Whalley was put down anno regius 28 Henrici 
| octavi, anno domini 1537.” From the Coucher 
| Book it appears that the real dissolution took 
| place in 1539, the estates being sold April 12 to 
| John Braddyll, Esq. Richard Pollard, Esq., the 
king’s surveyor, Came down and let the demesnes, 
the first half-year’s rent being due Michaelmas, 
1537 ; so that Braddyll was first tenant and then 
owner. What then are the ¢rue dates to be affixed 
| to these several transactions ? 


T. T. Witxnvson. 


Battie oF Bunxer’s Hi1i.—Are there any 


recognised portraits in Trumbull’s picture of this * 


battle, engraved by J. G. Miiller, and published, 
1798, by A. C. de Poggi, New Bond Street? 
H. D.C. 
There was doubtless a key to Miiller’s print of “The 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill,” for there is one for the com- 
panion print, “The Death of General Frazer,” which is 
in the British Museum. Some of the portraits might be 
identified by looking at a collection of contemporapeous 
heads. | 
Bett Inscrrption at Crurcu-Kirk, NEAR 
Biacksurn.—There is a bell at Church-Kirk, 
near Blackburn, which is said to have been ob- 
tained from Whalley Abbey after its dissolution 
on the attainder of Paslew, the last abbot. If so, 
it must have been ordered by him before the Pil- 


| grimage of Grace, for the date given in the inscrip- 





tion happens to be that of his execution, whieh 
took place in March, 153%. The whole of the in- 
scription runs thus— 

“MARIA BEN Ic VAN Deerer VAUDEN GHELY 

GHEGOTEN INT JAER MCCCCCXXXVII.” 

What is known of this Dutch bellfounder, and 
where are there any others which were manufac- 
tured by him ? T. T. W. 

James Besson: Dvustry Newspapers. —I 
should be glad of information. respecting a book 
with the following title :— 

“Théatre des Instrumens 'mathématiques et mé- 
chaniques de Jacques Besson, Dauphinois, Docte Mathé- 
maticien. A Lyon, 1594,” 

It contains sixty plates of curious inventions. _ 

I also wish to know the date of the earliest 
Dublin daily paper, and also the earliest Dublin 
weekly paper. I have a volume of The 
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Weekly Journal containing two years, 1725 and 
1726. Is it true that Dean Swift contributed to 
its pages ? R. W. Brxys. 

Worcester. 

[James Besson was an ingenious French mechanician, 
professor of mathematics at Orleans in 1569, and author 
of some scientific works highly esteemed in their day. 
His Theatrum Instrumentorum et Machinarum, 1578, fol. 
subsequently augmented by Paschalis, was translated into 
French, Italian, and German. For notices of his Thédtre 
des Instrumens mathématiques et méchaniques, consult 
Branet’s Manuel, ed. 1860, ii. 829-30.——About the year 
1700 a newspaper called Pue’s Occurrences was established 
in Dublin ; and in 1725 appeared the Dublin Evening 
Post—both were daily papers. The venerable Dublin 
Journal, that lived in the days of Swift, first appeared on 
March 27, 1725. It was published originally twice 
weekly, and subsequently thrice weekly. We advise our 
correspondent to consult Madden's History of Irish Peri- 
odical Literature, vol. ii.) 

“Brack Joun.”—A caricature by Gillray or 
Rowlandson, entitled “ Diversions at Hattield, 
1789,” represents an archery-ground with various 
male and female characters. In a dialogue of the 
usual coarseness of that date occur the words 
“Black John is a good one.” Can any one in- 
form me who was “ Black John,” and to what 
political or social event the caricature refers ? 

Lady Mary Amelia, daughter of the first Mar- 
quis of Downshire, married in 1773 the seventh 
Earl of Salisbury, who in 1789 was advanced to 
the marquisate; and in Walpole’s Letters, under 
date July 9, 1789, she is described as being a 
warm patroness of archery.* M. E. Z. 

Davin Garrick.—The following is a news- 
paper cutting pasted in an old scrap-book :— 

“In the early part of Garrick’s career, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, a tragedy was produced in which Roscius sus- 
tained the part of a king. Though there was nothing 
remarkably brilliant in the play, it met with no opposi- 
tion until the fifth act, when Garrick, as the dying 
monarch, divided his empire between his two sons in the 
following line :— 

‘ Jointly *twixt you my crown 
I do bequeath!’ 

When a quaint man, getting up in the pit, rejoined— 
*Then, gods! they’ve got just half-a-crown a-piece !’ 
“This threw the whole house into such a comic confu- 

sion that not another word of the tragedy was uttered on 

the stage.” 

I wish to know whether there is any founda- 
tion for the above; and if so, the name of the 
tragedy. Sparks H. WIiiiams. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 

Queen Henrietta Marra.— Where could I 
find a list of the persons who composed the house- 
hold of Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. ? 

C. E. E. C. 


{Some notices of the household of Queen Henrietta 


[* The Hertfordshire Archers did themselves the honour | 


to confer the freedom of their society on the Marchioness 
of Salisbury. See the diploma in Hansard’s Book of 
Archery, 1840, p. 152.—Ep. | ; 





| Maria will be found in Strickland’s Lives of the Queens 
| of England, edit. 1851, v. 444-447. ] 

Houston oF Houston. — Can any of your 
readers furnish me with particulars of this ancient 
family?* Who is now the head of the family ? 
What relation was Sir William Houstoun, ‘Bart. 
(creation 1836), who was born in 1766, to Sir 
John Houstoun of that Ik, who died in 1751, 
when the baronetcy became extinct? Were they 
of the same family ? B. 1. L. L. 

The name 
ther classical 

G. N. D. 

LEXICOGRAPHICAL Error? — In Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon, 5th ed., 1864, under the word 
Oayuvds, it is said, @auwds=Oaneds, only found in 
neut, pl. Cauwa as adv. = @dua, Pind. O. 1, 85; 
Xen. Mem., 3, 11, 5. Now in the Aciava of Bion 
this very word is found in the feminine —’Ex 
Gauwijs pabduryyos — in a passage quoted by me in 
N. & Q.” 4S, ix. 167, Will any one explain to 
me how such an oversight as this could have 
arisen, or whether I am wrong in regarding it as 
an error ? Epuunpb Tew, M.A. 


Under the word pwyuh, 7) = pwyh, 


IoLANTHE. — Who was Iolanthe ? 
does not appear in Lempriere or 
dictionaries. 


i fracture, will be 
found in Liddell and Scott, 6th edition, pwymds, 4, 
another word in the passage cited above, and a reference 
to Bion, Fr. 15.) 

ELiIzABEeTH, Countess oF Lixcoun.—Edward 
Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, born 1512, died 1585, 
was thrice married. His first wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Blount, and widow of Gil- 
bert Lord Talboys. I am anxious to know where 
and when she died, and where she was buried. 

K. P. D. E. 

DvuxEe oF Monmovtn.—Can you give any ac- 
count of a medal struck in memory of the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Monmouth? It is about the size 
of a crown piece. On the obverse is a bust of the 
duke with the inscription “Jacobus infelix dux 
Monumethensis.” The reverse represents the head 
of the duke decapitated, with three jets of blood 
issuing from the mouth, and the inscription 
“ Tiunc sanguinem libo Deo liberatori.” Below, 
“ Cresa cervix . Lon: Julij 35 1685.” Is this medal 
in the British Museum, or is it known to collec- 
tors, because there is a tradition in the family of 
Teale that only six of these medals were ever 
struck? This family of Teale is supposed to be 
descended through the Cardonnels from a natural 
daughter of the Duke of Monmouth called Mary 
Hicks. Can any of your correspondents throw 
any light on the existence of this Mary Hicks ? 
There is no mention of any such daughter of the 
Duke of Monmouth in Sandford. Ps 3 

[The inscription on the medal commemorating the be- 
heading of the Duke of Monmouth is an obvious allusion 

[*Some account of the baronets of Houston will be 
found in “N, & Q.” 3°¢ §. x. 81, 157, 251.—Epb.] 
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to the words of Thrasea when his veins were opened by | the past twenty-five years any similar copy has 
order of Nero. He sprinkled the blood on the ee | been brought to light Faun 

calling to -_ the cee oo eytery yaa e « All the copies (of the Scottish Prayer-Book) he (the 
emperor s order, said to bim—" Libamus Jovi Lis *, | editor) has seen range under one or other of two classes : 
(Tacitus, Annail. xvi, c. 35.) A specimen of this medal distinzei - 

omy: +. 2. a. istinguishable at once, by the one having, and the other 
exists in the British Museum ; it is not so rare as some | not having at the end of the Psalter and after th 
‘ther medals of that duke, and there are certainly more ~at- 6 - or ind atter the word 
. =~ Meg ’ Iti wed ia Ven Leon's Finis, the word Certaine subjoined, as if intended for the 
than six examples known. it is engrave ~ ¢ q. | catch-word to a page yet to come. . . . . To account for 
Medallic History, iii. 307 ; Snelling, plate xxiv. fig. 9; - - E : 

d the Medallic Hi Encland 1790, plate xxx viii the word certaine the circumstance may be mentioned, 
- . > ne & ne Se — ij fa ae viven in | tat in the English Prayer-Book of 1632 (the edition used 
ok “. bo treg 456. ; ans 378. ——" by the king in his revision), after the Psalms, were 

N. & Q." 204 S. x. 239, 496 5 Xi. S50, 315. | | added as (then) usual ‘ Certaine Godly Prayers to be used 

Natronan Cwaracrertstics. — Sir Thomas | for Sundry Purposes.’ Now, on a fly-leaf at the end of 

w oer — “of - the Scotch Prayer-Book of 1637 in the library at Lam- 
Browne, in his Religio Medici, part ii. § 4, has these | } 011, is an entre made of a note by Laud: ‘ His Majesty 
four lines :— commands that these Prayers followinge, or any other 

“Le mutin Anglois, et le bravache Escossois ; (for they are different in several editions), be all left out, 
Le bougre Italien, et le fol Francois ; and not printed in your Liturgye.’ Strangely enough, 
Le poltron Romain, le larron de Gascogne, | however, there exists at least a solitary copy, the pro- 
L’ Espagnol superbe, et l’Alleman yvrogne.” perty of the late George Stokes, Esq., of Cheltenham (and 
: : oe : B _ | probably others may come to light), where the last leaf 

Are these four halting v« reee his OWN, OF & qUO- | of the Psalter is actually followed by two other leaves of 
tation? If the latter, whence ! H. K. ‘ Certaine Godly Prayers,’ as just mentioned. The prayers 
are not complete, but the leaves are of the same colour 
and texture, and apparently of the same type and press 
as the book itself: perhaps printed by mistake as a por- 
tion of the Scotch Liturgy, or perhaps only taken out of 
an edition of the English. But the editor inclines to 
think them genuine.” — Reliquie Liturgica, I. xxx.- 


xxxiii. 
S. M.S. 


ADMIRAL Sir Ricwarp Stracnan.—The writer 
of this note is preparing a sketch of the life of the 
late Admiral Sir Richard J. Strachan, K.C.B., and 
would be grateful for any information or letters 
regarding him. Any communications sent to the 
Editor will be quickly and carefully returned. 


“Tue Pataway To Canaan.”—I have an old 
book with this title, written by William Attersoll, 
minister of the word of God at Isfield in Sussex. | 
It is printed by William Jaggard, dwelling in 
Barbican, 1609. The latter portion of the book 
from p. 434 is missing. I shall be glad to know 
how many pages of the book are wanting. 

Taos, RATCLIFFE. 

[No copy of this work is in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum. } 


Tae Puant Bastt.— What are the peculiar 
properties of basil? In one of Keats’s poems the 
lady ig made to bury the heart of her dead lover 
in a pot of basil, which she kept near her. Why 
basil more than any other plant ? 

C, F. Bracxsury. 


[The ancients had a curious notion relative to the plant 
basil (Ocymum basilicum), viz. that there is a property 
in basil to propagate scorpions, and that by the smell 
thereof they are bred in the brains of men. Others deny 
this wonderful property, and make basil a simple antidote. 
See more about this plant in “ N. & Q.” 1* §, viii. 40.) 


ScurnameE or Hopr.—I have always been under 
the impression that the Scottish surname Hope 
was the equivalent of the English Hill. (See 
Lower, Halliwell, and Jamieson’s dictionaries.) 
The following passage from Robert Chambers’s 
Traditions of Edinburgh (ed. 1869) gives a dif- 
ferent account of its origin. Will some one tell 
me which is correct ? — 

“It is worthy of notice that the Hopes are one of 


Saxony.—I am wishful to meet with a history, | several Scottish families, possessing high rank and great 
5 wealth, which trace their descent from merchants in Edin- 


either in English, German, or French, wherein is toch, ¢ane te yo ag 
given a detailed account of, and the motives (if | (Y"8"; he Hopes are of French extraction, 4 
ton the vasl ees d subdivisi Picardy. It is said they were originally Houblon, am 
any ) for t 1 various dis isions and subc ivisions of had their name from the plant [hop ] and not from esper- 
the “state of Saxony among the different | ance [the virtue in the mind}. The first that came over 
branches of its royal house, which eventually pro- | was a domestic of Magdalen of France, queen of James V.; 
duced those of Saxony (kingdom), Saxe Coburg = of a — . ee ahs See 
and Gotha, Saxe Altenberg, &c. Can any of your | OPES 2% Join Hope se oP carte wy 
his Saal G ‘ ib id ig burgh ; and his son, by Bessie or Elizabeth Cumming, 1s 
istorical or German contributors al me in MY | marked as a member of our first Protestant General 
search ? A STUDENT. | Assembly, anno 1560.’ ”—p. 87. 

For the above statement the author gives “A 
Memoir by Sir Archibald Steuart Denham, in the 
publications of the Maitland Club,” as his au- 
thority. K. P. D. E. 


Tue Scottish Prayer-Bbox, as issued in the 
days of Charles I., has lately been before public 
notice. Permit me to furnish an extract on the 
subject from the valuable little book issued in 
1847 by the late Rev. Peter Hall. I would espe- | Waisorne Mixster.— Will your correspondent 
cially ask attention to the peculiar copy described | (4 S. ix. 318) tell me when Wimborne Minster 
in the closing paragraph, and ask whether during | “ was converted into a stable by the forces under 
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Cromwell,” and give the authority for the state- 

ment? Iam compiling a list of such atrocities, 

and if contemporary evidence be forthcoming, will 

add this to the number. EpwaRD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





Replies. 
ETYMOLOGY OF “ HARROWGATE.” 
(4 8, viii. passim ; ix. 20, 121, 203, 303.) 
By Harlow (Htrlaw in the charters) = the bury- 


ing ground of the army, I mean the place where 
the army buried their dead after battle. By a 








intermediate stage of Arrod, whence he proceeds 
to“ Arrod Foot, near Plumpton,” though when 
we reach this point we seem no nearer Harrow 
than before. “Obohornby,” Ormshead, obviously 
corrupted from Op-horn-by, is purely Danish. As 
descriptive of lowlands, W.B. cites among others 
the name “ Kensal,” of which we have a familiar 
example in the place called Kensal Green, situated 


| upon an eminence. 


It would be a prodigal waste of time and of 


| your valuable space to follow W. B. through a 


nuine A.-S. word I mean one that is not a com- | 


pound, af Harrowthwaite is, or one that can be 


traced up to the A.-S. period, but not higher. See | 


the Professor of Av-S. on Winslow and Harwich, 
“Winnes-hlaw = Winslow, pugne tumulus; Here- 
wic=here, an army, Wic=a station.” And see 
also his A.-S. Dic. for proof of Harrow and Har- 
rowgate being from here=anarmy. Thus, “ Here, 
herge, herige = an army, a depopulation; Hergian 
=to act as an army, to vex, afflict; Hyrwe=a 
harrow; Hyrwian =¢o harrow, vex, afflict. Harrow 
is spelt Hearge in Doomsday Book, but well did 
the old English scribe after the Conquest know 
what it meant, and what form it ought then to 
assume. See the Imperial Dict. In Thorpe’s 
and in Kemble’s Charters are the words “id est | 
et Hearge Herefreding lond :’’ which is conclu- 

sive that the commanding position of Harrow was 

the very place the army held, and where they 

made peace. A glance at the indices to Thorpe’s 

and Kemble’s Charters will show that seventeen | 
out of twenty of the names of places now com- | 
mencing with har were in the originals Aer and 
here. As to ard and har ever being interchange- 
able, the complete dissimilarity of the initial and 
terminal letters precludes the possibility. The 
assertion of W. B. that the worde “ army and kat- 
tle never enter into the composition of nomencla- 
ture,” is contrary to every work upon the subject, 
as Cath, here, wig, and win, in the names of places 
are always considered as certain indications to the 
contrary. C. CHATTOCK. 

Castle Bromwich. 





I concur in your remark that this subject is 
about exhausted. Whatever be the meaning of | 
the latter portion of this name, row or ow, the 
circumstance that it is found united to the Danish 
postfixes gate and thwaite establishes a presump- 
tion that it is Scandinavian. The postfix den is 
not Celtic. The vocable row, interchangeable 
With raw, enters into the composition of many 
other Scandinavian place names, and may be 
Gothic ra, boundary, demarcation, limit. W. B. 
cites as “ evidence ” (!) of the derivation of Har- 
tow from Ard that we find it in what he calls the 





labyrinth of topographical puzzles, in which he 
bewilders himself and convinces nobody. He who 
can find ard in Finch may see a coffin in a flake of 
soot. Ep, ConSTANTINE. 
I cannot agree with W. B. that the names 
Caractacus, Cassivelaunus, and Boadicea are, when 
analyzed, commonplace. The rendering of Prince 
Vortigern as “Prince Greenhorn” will do very 
well for greenhorns. A more reasonable ety- 
mology would be from vér-tighearn, great lord or 
chief. R. S, CHaRnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


HOTCHPOT. 
(4" S. ix. 180, 248, 306, 374.) 

Littleton’s words are :— 

“ En cel case, le baron, ne le feme, avera riens pur lour 
purpartie de le dit remnant, sinon que ils voilent mitter 
lour terres dones en frankmarriage en hotchpot ovesque le 
remnant de la terre ovesque sa soer. Et si issint ils ne 
voilent fayre, donques le puisne poet tener et occupier 
meme le remnande, et prendra a luy les profits tantsole- 
ment. Et il semble, que cest parol ‘hotchpot’ est en 
English a pudding ; car en tiel pudding n’est commune- 
ment mise un chuse tantsolement, mes un chose ovesque 
autres choses ensemble. Et pur ceo il covient en tiel 
case de mitter les terres dones en frankmarriage ovesque 
les auters terres en hotchpot, si le baron et sa feme voilent 
aver ascun part en les auters terres.” —Littleton, lib. iii. 
cap. 2, sec, 267. 

Coke’s commentary on the passage is :— 

“ Hutspot or hotspot is an ald Saxon word, and signi- 
fieth so much as Littleton here speaks. And the French 
use hotchpot for a commixion of divers things together. 
It signifieth here metaphorically in partem positio. In 
English we use to say hodgepudge: in Latine Jarrago or 
miscellaneum,” 

The marginal references in Coke upon Littleton 
on this and other places are — Britton, c. 72; 
4 Edw. II. 49; 6 Edw. IIL. 30; 10 Edw. III. 38; 
24 Edw. III. 27. Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium, 
262; Regist. 320; Fleta, lib. v. c. 9, p. 314; Brac- 
ton, lib. ii. fol. 77, L. 5 and fol. 428, 

The law of frankmarriage has long been obso- 
lete, but the term “ hotchpot” is still in daily use 
among conveyancers to describe a common clause 
in settlements and wills, by which persons taking 
a share in settled funds under a partial appoint- 
ment are precluded from taking a distributive 
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share in the unappointed fund without bringing I demur against the repeated assertion that the to 
the appointed share into hotchpot. J.F.M. | dish hodge-podge is derived from the law phrase. tier 
cial 2 | It is very much more probable that the law phrase m* 
Mr. Tew’s note that Bohun proves “ hotchpot | (clearly metaphorical) is derived from the dish. In | 
to be a custom confined to the City of London,” | the Liber Cure Cocorum (early fifteenth century) pla 
but that he “can throw no light on the date of its | there is a recipe for “gose in a hogge pot”; and xil 
origin or repeal,” is positively ludicrous. Hotch- | Halliwell quotes from the Forme of Cury, “Gees 40 
pot is not a law or a custom to be repealed by Act | in hoggepot.” The term passed into metaphorical 
of Parliament, but a legal term for a process which | use at an early date, as we see in the following tra 
must have taken place since society began, and | quotation from the poems of John Audelay (fif- ph 
must continue whilst society lasts—namely, the | teenth century) :— 
lumping together for the purpose of division pro- “Sum men sayn these selé frerys thai han no consyans W 
perty of every description. The term has been A mon to take vii. salerys x. trental zif thai may, ; sor 
used in wills and settlements from remote anti- | And cast ham in a hogpoch togedur fore to daunce, ad 
quity, and is to be found in every marriage settle- Hit ys no ferly thaz the folke in hom thai han no fay.” lea 
ment of the present day. Mr. Tew has completely Percy Soc. p. 29. les 
misapprehended the passage which he quotesfrom | In the play of The Return from Parnassus 
Bohun. The custom of London referred to by | (Hawkins’s English Drama, iii: 262) there is some — 
Bohun was not bringing property into hotchpot | quibbling upon Littleton’s law-use of the phrase, an 
which was common to the whole kingdom, but a | and the culinary use of it. (x 
peculiar local interpretation of the presump- | Jonn Appts, MLA, ph 
tions arising from advancement to a child within | ustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. wl 
the City of London. Elsewhere the child ad- pli 
vanced could claim his full share of his father’s | ON THE TRANSMUTATION OF LIQUIDS. Ste 
goods on bringing his advancement into hotchpot, | Pep paige roe = ” fol 
unless he was expressly excluded; but by the (4® S. ix, 236, 528.) th 
custom of London an advancement was presumed | A few weeks ago you permitted me to make a 80) 
to be in full satisfaction of the child’s share of his | few remarks on “ The Separation of Liquids,” co 
father’s goods, unless it was expressly declared to | which I did partly in the hope that the subject ce 
the contrary. . Tewars. | would be further illustrated by some of your as 
. ; rg ’ +. 7-7. | many learned contributors. I have to thank Mr. lig 
The following extract from Minshew 5 Guide | Hype Crarxz for his obeervations: and with re- 
into the Tongues, 1627, may be of use to Mr. CHat- | gard to iron, no doubt he is right in saying that oe 
2005 :— | the r is oftener toned down into a semi-vowel; A 
“ Hotchepot (in partem positio) a law terme. Littleton | without being actually suppressed. But what I tis 
saith, that literally it signifieth a pudding mixed with meant was, that manv persons, who could easily D 
divers ingredients ; but metaphorically a commixion or ° . ~— , : - , ’ 
putting together of lands, for the equal division of them | S8Y ron, find a difficulty In saying w7(0)n, and G 
being so put together. Examples you have divers in | therefore pronounce it distinctly 2-On., nt 
him, fol. 55, and vi. Britton, fol. 119. There is in the The anteposition of the liquid-labial m before pe 
Civill Law collatio bonorum answerable unto it, whereby | 4 mute-labial is a phonetic corruption especially th 
if a childe advanced by the father in his lifetime doe common in the meridional tongues, both with the st 
after his father’s decease challenge a childe’s part with r A c 4 . " “ 
the rest, hee must cast in all that formerly hee had re- | #acients and with the moderns. Thus the Greek 
ceived, and then take out ap equall share with the others.” | dab, “ take,” became in the present stem lamban. or 
De Collat. bonorum, lib. 37, tit. 6. | Instances might be multiplied, not only from the m 
In Cowel’s Interpreter, 1701, is a very lucid | older and later Greek, but from Latin, modern Ww 
explanation of this old custom, and it ‘is also | Italian, &c. And this law of “ labial ae in 
noticed in Blount’s Glossographia (1684), and in | tion,” as well as the similar laws of dental and m 
The Moderne World of Words (1696). No men- | guttural reduplication—when x is inserted before n 
tion is here made of the custom having been con- | a dental or a guttural—will frequently help us h 
fined to the City of London, and they are | out in a derivation. (I add by way of illustra- fc 
unanimous in deriving the law term from the | tion @ mere suggestion which occurs to me. Is 
dish, and not the dish from the law term. In | omphalos=ops halos; and did it mean “ the eye of 
Skinner’s Etymologicon, 1671, hotchpot or hodge- | the sea”—which it does mean—before it meant 
podge is merely spoken of as “ vox coquinaria,” “navel” ? Thus dp + halos = dphalos =, by the law 
and is derived from the French hochepot, “ hocher, | referred to, omphalos.) The general law may be , 
uatere, et pot, olla.” To hotch, in the sense of | thus stated. ; 
anaking, is a north-country provincialism still in | A single consonant, in composition after a short ‘ 
use. I recently heard this word used in Derby- | vowel—whether this vowel be short by nature, 
shire by a labourer who was sifting some gravel. | or taken in exchange for a corresponding long 2 
Hazelwood, Belper. J. CHarzes Cox, vowel—is frequently doubled; and it is not rare 
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to find the first of the two, if it be a mute, modi- 
fied into its corresponding liquid: a labial into 
m*, a dental into , a guttural into n. 

Examples: Gr. lab, lambano ; pla (plétho), pim- 
pla; ambrotos; Gr. chad, e-chand-ane (Theoc. 
xiii, 57); hédomat, handano; Gr. enek (used as 
aor. of phero), enenk, 

The alliance of x with the gutturals is illus- 
trated by the pronunciation of the Greek gg; as 
phalagg 98, pron. phalangos. 

Transmutation of liquids is of two kinds: (1.) 
When a liquid is transmuted with another con- 
sonant; (2.) When one liquid is transmuted into 
another. All I can do is to give a few examples, 
leaving a fuller treatment of the phenomena for a 
less limited opportunity. 

(1.) Gr. pino, “drink”; root pif; Lat. bibo; 
—(Gr. rheF (rheo, “ flow”); cognate roots rhad 
and rhain (whence otr “ rain ’’) ;—Gr. sozo, r. saf 
(whence “ save”); Lat. sa(2)vus and sa(m)us ;—Gr. 
phaino, r. phaF and phafn; Gr. cholos, r. choF: 
where a liquid has: been introduced to supply the 
place of the lost digamma. More familiar in- 
stances are Jacryma (L.) for dakruon (G.); odor 
for olor; mogis for molis; martur for 
tharros for tharsos, &c. The doubling of con- 
sonants, as ellabe for elabe; and the melfing of one 





consonant, in composition, into that which suc- | 
ceeds it—as collapse (con+1), immerse (in+m), | 
assent (ad +s), are phenomena not peculiar to the | 


liquids. 


martus bY | 








previous note—Bretwalda. I believe it to be a 
contraction of “ Brittonum-walda ”’ ; a doubly cor- 
rupt hybrid, if it be the fact that wa/da is a Latin- 
ised form of A.-S. wardé, “ defender.” 

Lewis SERGEANT. 


Hovserine Crotus (4" §, ix. 318, 375.)— 
The answers given about houseling cloths make 
a short reply necessary from another side. Like 
a large uke of other things which I wilil 
not take the trouble to allude to, the use of the 
houseling cloth was discontinued at the time of 
the change of religion in England, from the simple 
reason that no one wanted it. I purposely abstain 


| from any remarks on a fact in which I have no 


interest. But your correspondents, in making 
their answers, ought to have taken care to obtain 
information which could easily have been had. I 
give itnow. In every Catholic church, domestic 
chapel, or mission chapel in England, as in every 
other part of the world, the cloth for communi- 
cants is, and always has been, in use. a 2 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


A Corncrpence (4" 8. ix. 317.)—To these 
quotations might be added the questions and 


| answers that appeared in Punch some years ago :— 


The transmutation of liquids amongst them- | 


selves is of a somewhat more interesting character. 


Asexamples from the Greek we may adduce tis, | 


tino, timao ? nin. (Dor. and Att.), min (Lon.); énthon, | 


Dor. for élthon ; kribanos, klibanos ; Sans. panchan, 
(ir. pente, pemptos. Gr. mé becomes Lat. né; Gr. 
numphe becomes Lat. nympha and lympha, Of a 
parallel nature is the use of such forms as emenai, 
tlemenai, for einai, tléenai. To come to something 
still more familiar, there is doubtless a phonetic or 
“diatonic” connection amongst the four liquids 
or semivowels—uttered as they are by various 
modes and degrees of the stoppage of the air-pipe— 
Which renders some more easy of pronunciation, 
in certain mouths, than the rest. A difficulty is 
most frequently found with / and r, which are 
nearest to each other in character. I have often 


heard one pronounced for the other—generally r | 


for /; though in Aurora Leigh we read— 
“The little creature almost loves me now, 

And calls my name ‘ Alola,’ stripping off 

The rs like thorns, to make it smooth enough 

To take between his dainty milk-fed lips.” 
‘ I had marked many more words to serve as 
illustrations; but for fear of being tedious I will 
only refer to a word which I mentioned in a 





4 Compare the £olic peda for meta, &c. (Thiersch, 


+ Digamma: a labial. 


| been inquiring. 


“ What is mind? ne matter. 
What is matter? never mind 
CuruBert BEpE. 
Lines By ANDRE Cuénter (4" S. viii. 414.) — 
The copy of these most exquisite lines, quoted by 
Mr. Ranpotrn from Sir Robert Wilson’s note- 
book, is incomplete. The concluding lines are :— 
“ Le sommeil du tombeau pressera ma paupiere ; 
Avant que de ses deux moitiés 
Ce vers que je commence ait atteint la derniére, 
Peut-étre en ces murs effrayés 
Le messager de mort, noir recruteur des ombres, 
Escorte d’infames soldats, 
Remplira de mon nom ces longs corridors sombres.” 


At this point the executioner appeared, and 
stopped the voice of the melodious singer for 
ever! Lamartine’s description of the last hours 
of Chénier is couched in terms of the most mov- 
ing eloquence. Let me adda line to point out 
that the epithet applied to the “last enemy,” in 
the fifth line of the above quotation, is exactly 
equal to the “fell serjeant Death,” respecting 
which some of your corfespondents have lately 
D. Brarr. 
Melbourne. 


“ ADDRESS TO THE Mummy” (4S, ix. 318.) — 


| The “ Address to an Egyptian Mummy,” by 


Horace Smith, which originally appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, may be compared with a 
companion poem, “ The Answer of the Egyptian 
Mummy ” by “Mummius,” printed in Readings in 
Poetry, published by Parker for the Christian 
Knowledge Society (7th edition, 1843), where also 
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will be found another poem evidently inspired by 
that of Horace Smith, “Lines to an Alabaster 
Sarcophagus found in an Egyptian Tomb,” written 
by “N. P.S.” The same work also contains a 
fourth poem, “ Lines to the Western Mummy” 
by “ Gallaudet.” CuTHBeErt Bebe. 


Garret anp Geratp (4" §, viii. 479; ix. 25.) 
Lower says that it has been decided legally that 
Garret and Gerald are but one name. Sjr Simonds 
D’Ewes says in his Autobiography, i. 19:— 

“ My grandfather was ordinarily misnamed Garret, not 
only by such as knew not his right name of Geerardt, but 
even in his father Adrian's last will and testament, bear- 
ing date July 15th, 1551, he is so there by ignorance of 
the scribe miscalled.” 

I suppose Gerard is also the same name. 

S. H. A. H. 

Bridgwater. 


“Barevest” (4% S. ix. 279, 350.)—I think 


| but the memo 


of past reading leads me to re. 
commend Mr. Morris to compare with the ex- 
tract from the Vale Royal the following :— 

1. A paper on “Chester” in the Saturday Review of 


| November 19, 1870. 


| to give Mr. Morris further help. 


2. “The Medieval Architecture of Chester.” By Joba 
Henry Parker, F.S.A., with an Historical Introduction 
by the Rev. Francis Grosvenor, 1858. [Notably p- 13 of 
Mr. Parker's paper. } 

3. “ Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls,” &c. By John 
Timbs (no date), i. 304 et seq. 

If he should find the information in these not 
sufficient (though I think there is in them the 
pith of writings bearing on his subject), and will 
communicate with me, I should be glad to try 


Tu. K. TULLy. 


Broughton, Manchester. 
Dre, Dice (4* S. ix. 319.)—Andrew Marvell, 


| in his Last Instructions to a Painter about the Dutch 


Mr. Appts will find, if he traces the barguest | 
fairly home, that its true “haunt” is the church | 


or churchyard, and not the town simply. I have 
been at some pains to work out the history of this 
apparition, and I am satisfied that it is identical 
with the Kirke-varsel, Kirke-grim, Kirkju-greme of 
provincial Denmark and Sweden. In fact, the 


term Kirkgrim, as one of the barguest’s aliases, is | 
hardly extinct in Danish-tinctured Cleveland yet. | 


The line of inquiry and coincidence which has 


ended in the conviction just stated istoolengthened | 


to obtain admission to these pages, and I will add 
further only so much as is relevant to the idea 
implied in the phrase “town-haunter.” I have 
several detailed barguest cases connected with 
Cleveland, and it so happens that, in at least two 
of them, the barguest itself not only figures in the 
churchyard or at the church, but the church is 
far away from the village or town. 
is that the barguest gives warning of approach- 
ing death or great calamity; and I have no doubt 
the true derivation of the word is that suggested 
by Sir Walter Scott—namely, bier-ghost; Germ. 
bahr and geist, or Dan. baare and geist. The Scan- 
dinavian names quoted above imply—the first, 
the idea of warning connected with the church ; 


Wars, 1667, uses “dye” as = dice in 1. 116, 
which I have italicised in giving the context— 
* The dice betwixt them must the fate divide, 
As chance does still in multitudes decide ; 
But here the Court doth its advantage know, 
For the cheat, Turner, for them both must throw; 
As some from boxes, he so from the chair 
Can strike the dye, and still with them go share.” 
A. B. Grosart. 
“SPH2XERA CUJUS CENTRUM,” Etc. (4" §. viii. 
329; ix. 265, 310.) —Let me thank Dr. Ramace 
for his reference to Vincent de Beauvais, and add 


| his words :-— 


The true idea | 


the other, that of spectre or ghost, with the same | 


connection. J. C. ATKINSON, 


Danby-in-Cleveland. 


Baptism ror THE Drap (3" and 4" S. passim.) 
Scaliger’s critical note on this much-disputed text 
is as follows :— 

“ Baptisma irép tay vexpev non brép vexpay, simplici- 
ter ut creditur in symbolo eis avdoracw in genere, hic de 
certis mortuis intelligitur, remisit tamen at Epistolam ad 
amicum scriptam : Quam Franciscus Douza, ut et alias.” 

D. Buatr. 


Melbourne. 
Sr. Perer’s Cuurcn, Cuxster (4S, ix. 300.) 
Iam just now unable to devote time to collation, | 


“ Empedocles quoque, sic Eum diffinire fertur, Deus 
est sphzracujus centrum ubique circumferentia nusquam.” 
Speculum Historiale, lib. i. c. i. p. 1b, Ed. Venet. 1591. 

Vincent wrote circ. 1244, and the sentence has 
yet to be brought home to the author. 

Drexelius is another who attributes 
Hermes :— 

“ Mercurius ille Trismegistus, quem dixi, nominatis- 
simus Philosophorum (qui tot libros scripsit quot nullus 
mortalium ; si Seleuco et Menceco credimus), Deum sphe- 
ram intellectualem esse dixit, cujus centrum sit ubique, 
circumferentia nusquam, quia nusquam majestas Dei é 
immensitas terminantur.’— De £ternitate Considera- 
tiones, 1. i. p. 12, Col. Agr. 1634. 

The punctuation of the parenthesis should be 
observed. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Lorp BrovGHAM AND HIS MATERNAL AN- 
cestors (4 S, ix. 318.)—The following passage 
is taken from the preface to the letters of the 


it to 


| witty and clever Mrs. Montague, published 


1809 :— 
“ Her father was grandson of Sir Leonard Robinson, 
who was the youngest son of Thomas Robinson, Esq., of 
tokeby, in the county of York. The family of Robin- 
sons of Rokeby were descended from the family of 
Robertsons, Barons of Strowan, in Scotland.” 
Harpric MorpPHyy. 


Heratpic: Wroow’s Arms (4* S. ix. 340.)— 
In the case supposed by D. C. E. the second hus 
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band bears his wife’s paternal arms solely, without | 


reference to those of her former husband, unless 
indeed she were the widow of a peer. An heiress- 


widow bears her late husband’s arms charged with | 
her own in pretence on a lozenge: on her subse- | 
quently marrying she would cease to bear his | 


arms. If, however, her former husband had been 
a peer, she would continue to bear his arms on a 
separate lozenge, and-on another shield her second 
husband would charge her paternal arms, the two 


forming a group, the shield having precedence. | 


Should she marry a second peer she would not 
retain the arms of her former husband, unless his 
rank had been higher than that of her second 
husband. (Boutell’s Heraldry.) 

I would also refer D,. C. E. to “N. & Q.” 4" 8S. 
vii. 146, 147. J.S. Upa. 


Junior Atheneum Club. 


Sir Corin CAMPBELL not AT INKERMANN (4° 8. 
ix. 391.) — P. A. L. mentions “the gallant Sir 
Colin Campbell and his Highlanders at Inker- 
mann, standing like a rock,” &c. &c. For the 
benefit of future readers of “N. & Q.” it would 
be well to mention that neither Sir Colin nor his 
Highlanders were present at Inkermann. O. C. 


Freemasons (4" §. ix. 219): Onp-Fetrow- 
suip.—Noachite lodges are reported to be in 
existence in Prussia, and the members are said to 
be known as “ German Masons,” not “ Gorman ” 
as misprinted in the paper alluded to by Crmro. 
Those who, like myself, are not of the “craft,” 
can only glean masonic revelations from books 
that pretend to reveal mysteries. Such works 
assert that the Noachite rite still exists, That is 
all I can say on the matter. 

It may be interesting to some readers of 
“N. & Q.” to state that Odd-Fellowship (M. U.) 
has recently spread to Switzerland, and some 
lodges (and with great success) have been es- 
tablished in the German cantons. 

James Henry Drxon. * 


aq 


“Tr’s You'Lt TAKE THE Hien Roap” (4" S. ix. 
320.) —I am surprised to find that the Rev. 
CuarLes RogErs—who has wrought a good deal 
among Scottish song—was unable to answer the 
query of his American friend. The song will not 
be found in any of the collections, as it is of very 
inferior merit. It was very popular in Scotland 
about fifty years ago, andis still sung at fairs and 
rustic merrymakings. I am able to send you a 
copy of the words from a flying song in my pos- 
session, which was printed in 1854. It is called 

“ Flora’s Lament for her Charlie. 
“ Air—My Charlie! my Charlie! 

“It’s yon bonny banks and yon bonny braes, 
Where the sun shines bright and bonny, 
Where I and my true love went out for to gaze 
On the bonny bonny banks of Benlomond. 


“ Tt’s you'll take the high road and I'll take the low, 
And I'll be in Scotland before you, 
For I and my true love shall never meet again 
On the bonny bonny banks of Benlomond. 

“ Tt’s not for the hardship that I must endure, 
Nor the leaving of Benlomond [ merely }, 
But it’s for the leaving of my comrades all, 
And the bonny lad I love so dearly. 

“ With his bonny laced shoes and his buckles so clear, 
And his plaid o’er his shoulder hung so rarely, 
One glance of his eye would banish dull care, 
So handsome was the looks of my Charlie. 

“ But as long as I live and as long as I have breath, 
I will sing of his memory fairly, 
My true love was taken by the arrows of death, 
And now Flora does lament for Charlie.” 

This must not be confounded with “Flora 
Macdonald’s Lament,” which was written by 
James Hogg, and set to music by Neil Gow, jun. 

H. 
Stirling. 

SHAKESPEARE: “Anrt’s Wert tHat Enps 
Wett,” Act II. Sc. 3. (4" S. ix. 339.)—Pera- 
GIUS is correct in his conjecture as to the source 
of Shakespeare’s inspiration in this passage, but 
he has been anticipated. Bishop Wordsworth’s 
work On Shakespeare's Knowledge and Use of the 
Bible, p. 334; Rev. T. R. Eaton’s Shakespeare and 
the Bible, p. 174; Bible Truths with Shakespearean 
Parallels, an anonymous work published in 1862, 
p. 127; and Birch’s Inquiry into the Philosophy 
and Religion of Shakspere, p. 270, all explain the 
biblical allusion contained in the passage. It is 
very remarkable that the whole of this speech has 
a biblical foundation. Malone has shown that 
the passage — 

“So holy writ in babes hath judgment shown 

When judges have been babes,” 
is drawn from Matthew xi. 25, or Luke x. 21. 
(Bishop Wordsworth thinks Matt. xxi. 15, 16, 
more apposite) ; and Henley has pointed out that 
the words— 

“ Great floods have flown 

From simple sources ”’— 
are an allusion to Moses smiting the rock in Horeb. 
(Exodus xvii. 6.) 

“ Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 

Where most it promises ; and oft it hits 

Where hope is coldest and despair most sits.” 
These are the concluding lines of Helena’s speech, 
and, as far as I know, they never have been traced 
to a biblical source. It seems to me that the poet 
is alluding to the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
also found in Luke x. We may imagine that the 
wounded man, in the parable, would naturally 
expect to receive assistance and consolation from 
the priest, but the latter avoids him, and here 
expectation fails in a quarter where it promised 
most; and it fails “most oft there,” for he is 
again disappointed by the Levite. In the end he 
is assisted - a Samaritan, from whom assistance 
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could not be expected; and here, indeed, his | Novetists’ Frowers (4 S. ix. 85, 148, 226.) 
Mr. Britten is certainly not correct as to Eng- 
| land; but when I made my “ note” I was think- 


“hope is coldest and despair most sits,” for we 
are told in John iy. 9 that “‘the Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans.” T. McGrata. 


Pexacius has been forestalled by Holt White, 
who writes— 

“Dr. Johnson did not see the import or connection of 
this line, It certainly refers to the children of Israel 
passing the Red Sea, when miracles had been denied, or 
not hearkened to, by Pharaoh.” (P. 363, Variorum S. 
1821.) 

Joun Appts, M.A. 


Ranz-pEs-Vacues (4 S, ix. 220, 289, 328.)— 


ing of the lovely Val d’ Ema, near Florence. If 
our friend were there at the present time, he 
would find that ai/ my assertions as to lilies, daf- 
fodils, tulips, and rushes were quite correct. In 
my botanical “notes” I state from personal ob- 
servation. I never rely on “ hearsay” or the 
dictum of another. The flower alluded to by 
Thomson as quoted by Mr. Beate (p. 226) is 
evidently the Caltha palustris, or marsh-mari- 


| gold. It is a ranunculus, and not a “ water-lily.” 


I have studied the Romande", and have translated | 


for “N. & Q.” some of the songs that we find in 
it. But I must confess that 1 am by no means 


certain as to the meaning and derivation of the } 


word ranz. Some assert that it means “ call”; 
others say that it signifies “rank” or “line,” 
“ring” or “circle.” I- incline to.“call,” and 
think that the compound word means the “ call 
of the cows.” But a learned friend (a Vaudois) 


is of opinion, with Dr. Bucbheim, that “line” or | 


“rank,” or “row,” &c., is more likely to be the 
meaning. The expression originated in the canton 
of Fribourg, and the original song (a Gruyére 
ditty) is certainly connected with calling. I trans- 
late the first verse—which, by-the-bye, is all the 
original song—the other verses being modern 
additions :— 
“ The shepherd swains of Colombett 

At the early morn have met, 

And from groves of sombre pine 

Cali adown the half-waked kine. 

Come adown, down, 

White ones and brown, 

Black ones and grey, 

Mottled and bay, 

Come away! come away! 

Tis the break 0” the day! 

Young ones and old! 

To the fold! to the fold! 

Liauba ! liauba! con aria! 


If the above song gave rise to the term, as is 
asserted, then ranz-des-vaches most probably 
means “ cow-call.” But the question still occurs, 
what is the derivation of ranz=“ call,” and in 
what tongue are we to discover the root? My 
friend, who is‘an advocate for “line” or “ rank,” 


thinks that ranz may be merely a patois form of 


the French rang, and so may be regarded as an 
introduction of comparatively modern times. I 
believe that the song originated the name, and 
that it is not older than the middle of the last 
century. In the Romande there is no such sepa- 
rate noun as ranz. James Henry Drxon. 

Lausanne. 

* Mr. J. Payne confounds the Romande with the 
Romansch. They are different tongues, and have no 
resemblance to each other. This has been stated in 
“N. &Q’ 


STEPHEN JACKSON, a Murithian. 


“Gutta cavat Laprpem” (4% 8S, ix. 82, 167, 
269, 370.)—The Latin form of this proverb can 
be traced back to an earlier date than the publica- 
tion of either Schonheim’s work or the Gradus ad 
Parnassum. A collection of Symbols and Em- 
blems, in two “centuries,” was published by 
Camerarius in the year 1654. The first century 
consists of symbols taken “ex re herbaria”; the 
second has this title — 

“ Symboloram et Emblematum ex animalibus quadru- 
pedibus desumptoram Centuria altera.a Joach. Came- 
rario, Medico, Norimberg, etc. Francofurti, impensis Joh. 
Ammonii, 1654.” 

Symbol 96 of Century 11. represents a beaver 
gnawing a tree, and is entitled “ Perseverantia.” 
In the explanation of the symbol, after quoting 
among others Ovid’s lines, “ Quid magis est durum 
saxo,” &c., the author proceeds : — 

“ Hinc Cheerili versus proverbialis Grecus apud Gale- 
num, lib. iii. de Temperament. : Tlérpav Koiraive: pavls 
bSaros évreAcxeln, id est: — 

‘Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed sepe cadendo.’” 

Whether this Latin rendering is original, or 
whether Camerarius adopted an already familiar 
form of the proverb, is a question I will leave to 
others to decide. G. F. 8. E. 


Intsm Famities (4 S. ix. 360.)—According to 
Burke’s Peerage, &c., fourth edit., Richard John- 
stone, Esq., of Gilford, co. Down, was the son of 
Sir William Johnstone, Kut., of Gilford, by his 
wife Nicholian, daughter of Sir Nicholas Acheson, 
Bart. He was created a baronet July 27, 1772, 
and married Anne, daughter of William ~Alex- 
ander, Esq., of Dublin, by Mary his wife, daughter 
of. ... Porter, Esq. He died 1795. His second 
daughter, Catherine, married Joseph Mason 
Ormsby, Esq. H. H. B. 

Stoke Newington. 


I beg to say that, as a member of the family, 


being the eldest surviving nephew of the late Sir 


Charles Montagu Ormsby, Bart., M.P., I can give 
valuable information, should your corresp yndent 
favour me with a letter on the subject. 
Cas. Montaev OnmMssY. 
17, Grey Rock Street, West Derby Road, Liverpool. 
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Tue LireRARY ForGERIES oF Fourmont (4 
S. ix. 238, 368.)—Mr. R. C. CHRistIE notices 
with surprise that in the long and elaborate life 
of the Abbé Fourmont in the Nouvelle Biographie 
générale of Didot, 1858, there is not a word to 
suggest that the alleged discoveries of the abbé 
were not genuine. It is still more surprising that 
in the Supercheries littéraires dévoilées, published 
1869, the name of the Abbé Fourmont does not 
appear at all. bo 


“Wuen ADAM DELVED,” Frc. (3" S. passim.) 
By whom this idea was first started, I do not 
think that we have as yet sufficient information 
to come to a decision. In Germany there seems 
to have been a variety of forms, as, in addition to 
what was given by Mr. Pratt, I find in a collec- 
tion of medizeval proverbs by Knypius (1591) the 
following :— 

“Da Adam reutet und Eva spann, 
Wer war da ein Edelman?” 

He gives also as a proverb, known at the time 
when the volume was published, the qui k reply 
of Maximilian—the first, I suppose of the Austrian 
line, though without any reference to that em- 
peror. It may be doubtful whether Maximi l 
was the author, or merely adopted a proverb which 
was turrent at the time :— 

“Ich bin ein Mann wie ein ander Mann, 
Allein dass mir Gott der Ehren gan. 








A still earlier appearance of it under a Latin 
form I find in Gartner’s collection of proverbs 
(1574)— 

“Adam fodiente, quis nobilior, Eva nente.” 
“Als Adam gfub und Eva spann, 
Wer war da wohl ein Edelmann ? 

Neither France, Spain, nor Italy have, so far as 
I have been able to discover, made use of this 
democratic proverb; nor indeed is that sur- 
prising, when we recollect that the mass of the 
people in these countries were little else than 
glebe ascripti. So far as Adam is concerned, the 
only French proverbs with which I am acquainted 
in which his name appears are the following: 
“Tous fils d'Adam mourront:” “Tous furent 
d’Eve et d’Adam ;” “ Vivre selon le vieil Adam.” 
Can any others be added ? C. T. RamaGe. 

Mavtue Doe (4 S. ix. 360.)\—Mr. Sxrpron 
evidently has in mind the Manx legend of the 
Moddey Doo, or the Black Dog of Peel Castle, 
Isle of Man. Mauthe or Moddey is derived from 
the Irish Maddadh, which signifies © de ggish, 
ill-natured, peevish.” ( Vide Manx Society's Dic- 
tionary.) J. P. Briscor, F.HLS, 

Free Library, Nottingham. 

Waldron gives an account of this canine ghost 
of Peel Castle, Isle of Man ; also vide A Legend of 
Mona, a tale in two cantos, by E. 8. Craven Doug- 
las, 1825. The fair authoress, since well known 


as Mrs. Craven-Green, speaking of the “ Moddey 
Doo,” adds— . 

“Tt is still, however, believed to appear at certain 
times, and its presence foretells storms and shipwrecks. 
"Allan Cunningham, in his Traditional Tales of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Peasantry, frequently mentions the ap- 
parition’s appearance during tempests, and that at every 
bark of the Demon Hound a ship is supposed to sink.” 

On the mythological relations of this supersti- 
tion there is a suggestive passage in Kelly’s Indo- 
European Folk-lore, p- 210. The root of the 
myth would appear to be a symbolism of the 
stormy wind. The Gabriel Hounds whom Mr. 
Charles Reade has immortalized are not very dis- 
tant relatives of the Moddey Doo. The Cornish 
miners have a superstition about black dogs which 
are supposed to haunt some mines, but there does 
not seem to be any connection with the myth of 
the Storm-Hounds. (See Hunt’s Drolls, 2nd 8. 
126.) W.E. A.A. 


Victoria Terrace, Rusholmé. 


T. A. Arxryson (4 §, ix. 299, 372.) —A_ copy 
of The Miseries of Human Life; or the Groans of 
Samuel Sensitive, &c., published in 1807, is now 
before me, being the sixth edition. It is com- 
plete in one volume, though the author, James 
Beresford. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, did, 
I believe, shortly afterwards issue a second series. 
A coloured folding plate forms the frontispiece, 
but “ W. HL. Pyne, fecit,” appears in the left-hand 
corner, and on the right hand, “ Pub’ June 1, 1806, 
by W. Miller, Albemarle Street.” This plate 
certainly much resembles the more refined efforts 
of Rowlandson, and is very effective. With the 
letterpress are interspersed several small wood- 
cuts, wretchedly executed; but I fail to find the 
name of Atkinson in any way connected with this 
particular volume. ; ~ J. Cuartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

“Lines To A Motn ” (4 §. iii. 312; ix. 360.) 
The poem is by Thomas Carlyle. It is printed in 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. p. 351 
(ed. 1857.) Joun Appts, M.A. 


Rustington, Littlehampton. 


CHERRIES AND THE Hoty Famiry (4* §. ix. 
117, 210, 375.) —The legend comes from the 
Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew (see Cowper's Apocry- 
phal Gospels, +p. 59), where, however, the tree is 
palm, and not cherry. In the Coventry Mysteries 
(Shakespere Soc. p. 145) we get the cherry-tree, 
with the introduction of a dramatic touch of 
jealousy in Joseph. Hone (Ancient Mysteries, 
p. 90) gives a Christmas carol on the same subject 
with the same incident of Joseph’s jealousy. 
Cowpe r (Apocryphal Gospels, p- XXXViii. ) gives a 
much softened version of the same carol. 

Jomn Anppis, M.A, 


Cutusert Bepe’s note on this subject is very 
interesting. Another instance is in the “ Riposo,” 








by Barocci, formerly in the Orleans Gallery, of | 
which there are several repetitions. The intro- | 


duction by Rubens of the wayfaring tree into a 
picture of this subject has always appeared to me 
a clever thought. Was it his own; or is it to be 
found in any design older than his time ? 
Ratreo N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Tue Avtar Crorus or Otp Sr. Pavr’s (4% S. 
ix. 317.)\—Your correspondent Mr. Rate N. 
James has not given a faithful translation of the 
original in Ponz, which is— 

“Son de exquisita tela, y estan bordados en ella asun- 
tos de Jesu-Christo y nuestra Sefiora con bastante arte,” 
&c.—Ponz, Viage, vol. iv. 3rd ed. 1789. 

Ford, in his Handbook for Spain, edition 1845, 
says— 


“they are embroidered in gold and silver about twelve | 


feet long by four, and represent subjects from the life of 
the Saviour. In one—Chri# in Limbo—are introduced 


turrets, evidently taken from those of the Tower of Lon- | 


don.” . 
Wiriram D. OLIVER. 
Temple. 

StarrorpD Famiry (4* S. ix. 342.)—I cannot 
answer C. S.’s query, but would beg to repeat one 
I believe I previously made, which has hitherto 
remained unanswered, as to who was a Stafford 
of whom I have a fine bold signature on a parch- 
ment of the year 1437, beginning—“ Nous Jehann 
Sire de Talbot et de Furnival, Mareschal - de 
France,” with the sign manual. 

I have also a note of a Lord Stafford, dated 


“ Cleveland House, May 21, 1808.” Was not that | 


the late Duke of Sutherland ? P. A. iy 


Hatstean’s “Succrnct GENEALOGIES,” ETC. 
(4 8. ix. 340.)—Bohn’s Lowndes says that only 
twenty-four copies of this work were struck off, 
and gives a very minute description of the Earl of 
Peterborough’s copy in the Grenville Collection 
in the British Museum. The Cambridge Univer- 


ton; has for some years been endeavouring to dis- 
cover the depositories of the other copies. By 
writing to him D. W. would no doubt gain some 
further information. E. V 

For a list of the possessors of the twenty or 
twenty-five copies of the scarcest of all works 
upon noble genealogies, I would refer D. W. to— 

Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica, p. 230. 

Gough’s British Topograph., ii. 51. 


Notes and Queries, 1** S. vi. 553. 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual by Bohn, pt. iv. 
p- 985. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, xlvi. (1776) 157. 
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Brydges’s Censura Literaria, ii. 373-375. 
British Museum, Add, MS, 27,349, pp. 1-2. | 
In the course of my researches I have not been | 
able to trace those mentioned below. I shall | 
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be greatly obliged for assistance in ascertaining 
their actual whereabouts :— 

Joy’s, 19 guineas, bought by Mr. White.—Gough’s Brit, 
Top. ii. 51. 

Caius College, Cambridge.— Jbid. 

John Bridge's, large paper? 15/. 1725.—Moule’s Bib, 
Her. 230. 

A copy sold for one hundred guineas.—Jbid. 

Sir M. M. Sykes’, 74/. 11s. Bought by Mr. Pickering 
at Lord Berwick’s sale, 93/.; re-sold to Henry Drum- 
mond, Esq., 98/.—Lowndes’ Bib. Mun. pt. iv. 985. 

Sir Symon Taylor’s, 52/. 10s. 1833. (Bought by Mr. 
Bohn. )—Jbid. 

Duke of St. Alban’s, 562, 14s. 1796.—Dibdin’s Ades 
Althorpiana, i. 188. 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford.—Martin’s Cat. Privately 
Printed Books. 

The Library at Lee, near Canterbury.—Brydges’s Cen. 
Lit., ii. 374. 

In a Circulating Library in London.—Gent.’s May., 
xlvi. (1776) 157. 

Joseph Gulston, May 8, 1785, and May 26, 1784.— 
Clarke’s Rep. Bib., 462, 632. 

John Meyrick, April 21, 1808. 671. 7s. (Bought by 
Mr. Manson. )—Jbid. 632. 

Joun TayYor. 

Northampton. 


“Tne Taste TatKer” (4 S, ix. 319.)—I 
possess a copy of The Table Talker, 1840, with a 
MS. note to the effect that the author was Isaac 
Taylor. 

I notice that in the Catalogue of Dunn’s 
Library (No. 1970), sold in Glasgow in April, 
1870, they are attributed to Arthur Helps. Surely 
thie is a mistake. G. K. 


“Gop IN THE GENERATIONS OF THE RIGHTEOUS” 
(4™ 8. ix. 118, 328.)—Neither the Crippled Boys’ 
Home, Kensington; nor the Cripples’ Home, Mary- 
lebone Road; nor the Cripples’ Nursery, near the 
Marble Arch, can give me any information about 
this book. In the notice of it which first ap- 
yeared in your columns it was said to be published 
= Nisbet and Co.: they can tell me nothing about 


tne | it. So I suppose I must abandon the search unless 
sity library contains a copy. Iam told that Mr. | 
Taylor, bookseller, of 22, Gold Street, Northamp- | 


S. M. S. can kindly tell me of any other cripples’ 
institute or charity which I have overlooked. 
F, M. 8. 


“ NoTHING CAN coME FRoM Norutne ” (4" 8. 
ix. 217, 305.) —I forward you some lines written 
by the late Bishop Terrot, impromptu, in the 
album of a lady (a near relation of mine) on an 
occasion and under circumstances similar to those 
recorded by your correspondent G. R. W. I trust 
their “ neatness” may secure them a place in your 
pages. 

« Writing verse is very hard, 
If one is not born a bard ; 
To refuse you when you ask 
Is to me a harder task. 
Take the will, then, for the deed, 
And you have the rhymes you need. 


Gro. Frter TownsEnD. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 
Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 
Thirteenth Century, from Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Bodleian Library, Jesus College Library, &c. 
Edited, with Introduction and Index of Words, by Rev. 
Richard Morris, LL.D. Editor of “ Hampole,” “ Pricke 
of Conscience,” &c. (Printed for Early English Text 
Society.) 

King Alfred's West Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral 
Care. With English Translation. The Latin Text, 
Notes, and an Introduction. Edited by Henry Sweet, 
Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part IJ. (Prirfted 
for Early English Text Society.) 

These are the first two of the publications of the Early 
English Text Society for the current year. Though 
several of the pieces contained in the first of them have 
already appeared in print, such as the Bestiary and Pro- 
verbs of Alfred, the subscribers have in this volume the 
advantage of new and corrected texts of them, and a 
large mass of new, inedited, and very interesting speci- 
mens of the language and literature of England in the 
thirteenth century capitally edited, and with a full Glos- 
sarial Index. No better evidence of the value of the 
second book can be given than is contained in the open- 
ing passage of Mr. Sweet’s preface, in which, as through- 
out the whole of the book, he uses Old English, “for the 
unmixed inflectional stage of the English language, com- 
monly known by the barbarous and unmeaning title of 
Anglo-Saxon.” Speaking of the text given in the work 
before us, the Editor says, “ Of all the unpublished Old 
English texts, the present is perhaps the most important. 
Preserved in two MSS. written during Alfred’s lifetime, 
it affords data of the highest value for fixing the gram- 
matical peculiarities of the West Saxon dialect of the 
ninth century ; and although several texts belonging to 
the same period have been published, the present is the 
first one of Alfred’s works which is based on contemporary 
MSS.; all the editions hitherto published give but a 
garbled reflection of his language. The result has been 
that all the editors, both at home and abroad, have, with 
one exception, persisted in ignoring the genuine West 
Saxon MSS., dismissing their most constant and charac- 
teristic peculiarities as ‘ Mercian,’ ‘ Northern,’ ‘ dialectic’ 
(whatever that may mean), ‘abnormal,’ or ascribing 
them to the innate depravity of the scribe.” Mr. Cockayne 
is the exceptional Editor referred to by Mr. Sweet. 


Worcestersutre Heratpry.— Mr. H. Sydney 
Grazebrook—a name familiar to our readers—is pre- 
paring for publication the * Heraldry of Worcestershire,” 
being a Roll of the Arms borne by about 1500 of the 
Noble, Knightly, and Gentle Families, who have had 
Property or Residence in that County, at various periods 
down to the Present Time. Collected from Nash’s His- 
tory, the Heralds’ Visitations, Ancient Manuscripts, 
Heraldic Dictionaries, and other authentic Sources. The 
work, which is at press, will form a volume in small quarto, 
uniform with the author’s “ Heraldry of Smith.” 


THE Huytertan Crus, which has already issued 
to its members reprints of “Greenes Ghost Haunting 
Coniecatchers, by Samuel Rowlands,” “Humors Look- 
ing Glasse,” “The Knave of Clubbes,” “A Paire of Spy- 
Knaves,” “The Amorose Songes, Sonets, and Elegies of 
Alexander Craige,” and “The Poetical Recreations,” which 
are to be followed by other works of Rowlands and ( raige, 
has obtained permission to transcribe and print the 
whole of the Bannatyne Manuscript, which, says Dr. 


Irving, “is the most ample and valuable collection of 
' 


| 
| 


Scottish poetry that is now extant.” The Bannatyne 
Manuscript it is expected will form three volumes of 
about four hundred pages each, the first of which will 
appear, it is hoped, this year. 


Ear Srannork was on Saturday elected a foreign 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
at Paris, M. Quetelet, of Belgium, was also elected a 
foreign member. 


Messrs. CAssett, Petrer, and GALPIN announce a 
series of Tales on the Parables, by Isa Craig-Knox, con- 
sisting of stories of modern life, illustrating the Parables 
of the New Testament. 

Mr. Jonxn Power.—A valued contributor to this 
journal from its commencement, Mr. Joun Power, the 
well-known bibliographer, died at St. Leonards-on-Sea 
on the 15th inst. in the fifty-second year of his age. Mr. 
Power fulfilled his articles in the office of Sir John 
Rennie; but forsaking his profession of civil engineer 
for the more congenial pursuit of literature, he has done 
good service by his Jrish Literary Enquirer, the Biblio- 
theca Hibernica, and more recently by his Handy-Book 
about Books, which he dedicated to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
Mr. Power for some years resided in Panama, where he 
projected the successful newspaper, Zhe Panama Star 
and Herald ; but an attack of paralysis obliged him to 
relinquish the editorship and return to England, where 
he lingered in a more or less enfeebled state tijl his 
death. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 
P. ALFIERI'S ACCOMPAGNAMENTO DE 
1840, 
Wanted by Rev. C. Tho 


Town Ecc.iesiastici. Rome, 


apeon, 11, Rose Hill, Brighton. 


CockIneG, THe COMPLEAT GAMESTER. 1721 
ALKEN’'S NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
BARCLAY'S PEDESTRIANISM. 18 
BOXIANA. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1818. 
HvuMPHERY'S COMPLETE ART OF BOXING. 1788, 
EGAN'S SPORTING ANECDOTES. 1825 

Wanted by Mr. W. Darey,3, Denmark Villas, St. Ann's Road, 

Wandsworth, 8.W. 
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DAWwson TURNER'S GUIDE 
148 

MEMOIRS OF HARRIET WILSON. Any odd parts. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Any Books on Water- Marks in Paper. 
Wanted by Messrs. Kerr € Richardson, %, Queen Street, Glasgow. 


rO VERIFICATIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Rotices ta Corresponvents. 

W. M. H. C.—The portrait is believed, by a very high 
authority to whom we have shown the sketch, to be of about 
the time of George Ti. 

Juntor StrupENT should apply to one of the scientific 
Journals, 

J. T. Prestey (Cheltenham).—The Dictionary of the 
Turf, the Ring, &c., and the Varieties of Life, 1823, is 
by Jon Bee, Esq., i. e. John Badcock. See Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary, p. 295. Jn our copy of this work, sig- 
nature C contains only four instead of twenty-four pages— 
Essays on Miracles, &c., 1753, is by George Psalmanazar. 
The Second Series did not appear, See“N.& Q.” 1* §., 
vii. 435, 

R. and M.— Some account of Pin Wells appeared in 
“N, & Q.” 1* S. vi. 28, 497. 

Osstan.—See “N. & Q.” 2°¢ S, i. 356. 

C. A. Priestty.—Some receipts for obliterating ink 
from paper are given in our 1* §, xii, 114, 133, 193. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(4 S. LX. May 18,95” 





Asupa.—The Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland, 1777, is attributed to John Watkinson, M.D., by 
Watt, Lowndes, and the Catulogue of the British Museum, 
as well as the title-page of the book itself. 

C. W. S. (Hulme).—Small Books on Great Subjects 
extended to twenty-two numbers, 1841-54. They were 
edited by J. Barlow, but chiefly written by Miss C. F’. Corn- 
wallis. 

G. R. W. (Barnstaple).— We can recommend the fullow- 
ing works: The Royal Phraseological English-French, 
French-English Dictionary, by J. C. Tarver, 2 vols. 
1853-4, 8vo, 25s. Also, General French and English Dic- 
tionary, by A. Spiers, 2 vols. 1861, 21s. 

E, T. (Exeter).—J. J. Hofmann’s Lexicon, 
Assemanus’ Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-V at 
have not been translated into English or French. 

Viator (1.)—“All the World's at Paris” 
for quotation. It will be found in the Universal Songste1 
( Fairburn), ii. 287, Lond. 1826. It is probably from the 
pen of Charles Mathews, the elder. 

M. F. (Beaufort Gardens).— Thomas Patch, 
engraver, flourished about 1770-1774. He engraved a set 
of twenty-six plates from the pictures of Masaccio, dated 
1770. Fora list of his works consult Nagler Kiinstler- 
Lexicon, xi. 10.—— The inquiry respecting Van Duck 
having resided at Holland House appeared in our last 
volume, p. 68. 
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To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of cood faith. 

We beg leave to state that 
munications which, for any re 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
addressed to the 
W.c. 


we decline to return com- 
t and 


son, we do not print; 
All communications should be Editor 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, 


Exchange, London, Wa 


Established a.b. 1910, 


eSnCH, 9, Royal 


Chronometer Maker 
G 


Clock, an 
BERT J. F REN ¢ 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, a 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and 
FLAGS and BANNERS, & 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from 
Mansions of the X VI. and XVIT. Centuries, combining go 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C, Established 178 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS: 
i BROCADES, DAMASKS, and G 
rAPESTRIES. 
COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
'T STREET, LONDON. Establishe 


Country 
x taste, 


109, FLEI 


! 
\ ARION & CO., 


an English 
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22 and 23, SOHO SQUARE 
i PHOTOGRAPHS of all kinds may be seen and selected from_ 
Celigetions Arranged, Mounted, Titled, Portfolioed, Framed, or Bound _ 
into Volumes. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per Leon, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 10a, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 84. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6< 
A ED 8 PING ( ) 0 4s. be 
= as _ TAMPING (Relief), reduced to ye from te 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, §& 


| Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &¢,, post 


free. 
ESTABLISHED 1941.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-house Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet an universally experienced want,i¢6 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 

the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and durability,end 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quiil or steel e 

2 NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tez- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing 
perties._A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOP . R, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 

eet Street, E.C. 


| yore IGARS.—MESSRS. VENNIN NG & 00, 


of 14, ST. MARY AXE, have just received a Consignment of 
No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in Boxes of 500 eaah. 
Price 2/. 10s. per box. Orders to be accompanied by a remittances. 
N.B. Semple Ses of 100, 10s. 6d. 


NDIGESTION.—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of PE Pune as the true 
Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 6d.. by @ 
tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy FOR AC ahs Ay THE STOMACH, 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, ) INDIGESTION: and the 
mild aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for 
CHILDREN, and INF ANTS 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond Street, London, 
And of all Chemists. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
THE “ commana 
ronounced by Connoisseurs 
ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “‘LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
‘ames of LEA AND PERRINS cn all bottles and ‘abel. ‘ 
ts—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, Lor lon a t sold by all 


D » Sauces throughout 
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